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Editorially Speaking 


SOUND AND FURY OR-? 


HERE was real effort on the part of 

the organizers of the Second American 
Film Assembly and Golden Reel Awards, 
held in New York this Spring, to improve 
on categories and methods of judging. 
Perhaps as result, more films were entered 
than in 1954. Prejudging eliminated an 
approximate hundred, but we still feel 
it is unfair to immure people as judges 
for days on end at the Assembly itself 
who really need to use the event for 
some purposes of their own. This year 
the judges did not~eveg_get to see all 
the winners, as these were run off in 
three simultaneous sections. After study- 
ing the week-long program, and having 
been a judge (or juror?), it seems to us 
that a day could have been set aside for 
showing the award subjects and for talk- 
ing about them. Incidentally, such talk 
fests as were scheduled were a successful 
innovation, as far as they went. We hope 
the 1956 event, if there is to be one, 
will provide similar opportunity for the 
diverse workers in the 16mm and general 
aspects of the audio-visual field to ex- 
change ideas and experiences. It is un- 
fortunate that “each in his own little 
corner” is the most obvious characteristic 
of our industry, though for its very ex- 
istence it is dependent on interchange 
and understanding. 


Category Questions Still... 


We hope further that the 1956 event 
will not be marked by the noticeable 
absence of some of our most outstanding 
producers. An award of any kind can 
only be relative to its competition and, 
without deprecation of any of the Class 
room winners in particular, it must be 
recorded~ that Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, one of our biggest and best class- 
room film sources, was not anywhere rep- 
resented. We cannot take the space here 
to detail our own thoughts concerning 
the Classroom categories, but it is ob- 
vious that some of them covered too much 
unrelated territory. And we feel strong- 
ly too that, in no category, should the 
feature and the short subject be pitted 
the one against the other. In fact, and we 
are harping the old tune again, why is 
competition necessary altogether, except 
for what is essential in pre-screening? 
But if competition there must be, why 
not then take a general audience vote and 
a professional jury vote, both? This 
might be a very enlightening experience 
with respect to the appeal of our product 
for its ultimate consumer. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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It’s extra sound-output that makes this re- 
markable projector one of the biggest buys 
in 16mm. sound projection. For the Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV- 
152-S, develops 15 watts of clear, undis- 
torted power. Yet its modest $455 price is 
considerably Jess than most 10-watt pro- 
jectors and only $30 more than the standard 
7-watt Pageant models. 

But what does all this extra power mean 
to you... why do you need it? One very 
good reason is that a movie projector—like 
your car or any other machine—delivers its 
finest, smoothest performance when operat- 
ing at less than full capacity. That’s why 
this Pageant’s reserve power is valuable even 
when you’re operating the machine at very 
low volume levels. It means higher fidelity 
without distortion ... and less background 
noise because of the low hum level. 

Greater versatility is another reward of 
extra power. The Pageant Model AV-152-S 


Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


it's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-advance ever 

For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or f/2.8), 500- 
watt lamp, Lumenized lens-and-condenser sys- 


has all the output you need for showings in 
large auditoriums and _hard-to-hear-in 
rooms—even outdoor assemblies. (And its 
compact, single-case portability enhances 
its versatility.) 

What’s more, this Pageant model has 
separate bass and treble controls that let you 
compensate for “‘boominess” or “‘deadness” 
in rooms with poor acoustics. And, as in all 
Pageant models, a unique Fidelity Control 
is built in. This makes possible precise focus- 
ing of the scanning beam, regardless of 
sound-track position. 


Super brilliant 


This single-case, 15-watt Pageant model 
comes in two versions: a sound-and-silent 
projector designated Model AV-152-S... 
and the sound-only Model AV-152-SE. The 
latter machine is equipped with Kodak’s 
remarkable Plus-40 Shutter, which delivers 
more than 40% extra illumination to pro- 


“*Pre-lubrication of the Pageant assures a 
maximum of trouble-free service with a 
minimum of maintenance. This can cer- 
tainly reduce your yearly maintenance 
cost. Top-quality sound plus excellent 
picture performance and quietness in op- 
eration makes the Pageant ideal for train- 
ing—in industry, church, and school.” 


Robert L. Edwards, Texas Educational 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“We know of Pageant Projectors in 

schools in our area that have been run- 

ning for three years and more with only a 
checkup. 


lubrication, with all the other features, 
makes Pageants ‘tops in our book.’” 


‘R. H. Sarber, Triple $ Camera Shop 
Ukiah, California 


vide super-brilliant pictures even under ad- 
verse lighting conditions. 
Other Pageant features 

There are, in all, six Pageant models. 
Each is specially tailored to meet specific 
projection requirements. Yet, they all have 
many outstanding advantages. 

Only Pageants, for example, are perma- 
nently pre-lubricated to by-pass the danger of 
under- or over-oiling, the major cause of 
projector breakdowns. A built-in field- 
sharpening element makes possible super- 
sharp pictures over the entire screen area. 
And their operation is always quiet as a 
whisper. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
for a free demonstration of these remark- 
able Pageant features. Or mail the coupon 
for your free copy of a new color catalog on 
the complete Pageant line. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


| | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 4-115 | 


| Send name of nearest Kodak Audio- NAME. 


| Visual Dealer and information on: 


TITLE | 


1 Kedascope Pageant Sound ORGANIZATION. 
Projectors STREET. 

| Kedaslide Signet 500 Projector, one | 

Gone) 
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VYlows... 


e The film program of the recent Bien- 
nial Convention of the American Nurses 
Assoc. drew a 1500 average audience over 
four days. Presentation of the daily film 
schedules in theme sequence gave forum 
quality to the showings. WITH ONE VOICE, 
life-and-animation color treatment of the 

ssociation’s economic security program, 
was premiered; also Davis and Geck’s 
CaRE AND HANDLING OF SuTURES, and 
the filmstrip Six Steps TO TEAM NURSING 
(Johnson & Johnson). Also featured was 
WHEN You CxHoose Nursinc, produced on 
a grant from Lederle for a recruitment 
film for the Committee on Careers of the 
National League for Nursing. 


e A grant of a quarter-million dollars 
from the DuKane Corporation (St. 
Charles, Ill.) will set up at Indiana Uni- 
‘versity a school planning institute and 
laboratory to research better ways of 
‘building and equipping the 820,000 class- 
rooms estimated as needed by 1960. 
Purdue University has installed 27 mag- 
netic tape recorder-playback machines in 
its foreign language laboratory, for use 
as training aids in French, German, Span- 
ish and Russian courses and, during 
summer clinics, to familiarize teachers 
with audio-visual instruction techniques. 


@ Ralph Creer, director of motion pic- 
tures and medical television for the Ameri- 
can Medical Assoc., Chicago, is in Switzer- 
land to deliver an illustrated lecture on 
“The Value of Motion Pictures in Surgical 
Training” at the 20th Congress of the 
International College of Surgeons at 
Geneva, Switzerland. He will also par- 
ticipate in conferences on the internation- 
al distribution of medical films, with of- 
ficials of the World Health Organization 
and the International Federation of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics in Geneva. 


e The U.S. Government participated of- 
ficially in five international film festivals 
and exhibitions during 1954—in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, France, Great Britain, Italy. 
The USIA offices in addition assisted the 
Berlin, Rome, Salerno, Corina d’Ampezzo, 
Durban, Montevideo and Caracas inter- 
national film festivals to show American 
documentary films. 


© The Society of Motion Picture and TV 
Engineers has appointed a committee to 
study a program for nationwide training 
of engineers. Dr. John G. Frayne, presi- 
dent of the Society, told its concluding 
77th semi-annual convention meeting that 
Russia now graduates more than twice 
the number of those in the U.S., and that 
the situation is becoming acute in the 
motion picture and tv as in other fields. 
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The Quarterly Calendar 


® 2nd American Film Week Workshop 
and Institute—June 13-18, Center for 
Continuation Study, University of Min- 
nesota. Demonstration, examination, crit- 
ical analysis of “documentary” method in 
films from newsreels through surrealist 
and fiction. 


® American Society of Training Directors 
—llth Annual Conference June 15-17, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Company 
training directors, personnel executives, 
and representatives from _ universities, 
educational centers. 


® Instructional Materials Conference — 
June 27-30, College of Education, Univ. 
of Texas (Austin). Address Dr. Ernest 
Tieman, Program Committee Chairman. 


@ Oklahoma University 15th Annual A-V 
Conference—June 29-July 1, Norman, Okla. 


® 8th Annual Cleveland Film Festival— 
June 21-22, Hotel Carter. Festival Chair- 
man: David G. Adam, Dept. of Films & 
Visual Communications, Fuller and Smith 
and Ross Inc. 1501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 


® National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development—June 19-Aug. 5 (two ses- 
sions: June 19-July 8; July 17-Aug. 5), 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. Spon- 
sored by Div. of Adult Ed. Service, NEA, 
1201-16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


® 2nd International Standardization Or- 
ganization, Technical Committee 36— 
June 11-16, Stockholm, Sweden. Informa- 
tion: Soc. of Motion Picture & TV En- 
gineers, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 


® American Library Assoc. A-V_ Insti- 
tute—July 2-3, Warwick Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. Sponsored by ALA Audio-Visual 
Board, ALA A-V Round Table, and ALA 
Office for Adult Education. Theme: 
“Communication of Culture in America.” 


Co-chairman; Karline Brown, Cincinnati 
Public Library; Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, 
Boston Public Library. 


® DAVI Conference—July 1, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, “Chicago. “For all interested in 
planning a nationwide information pro. 
gram on school facilities for the use oj 
a-v materials.” 


@ World Brotherhood Organization—J 
11-15, Brussels, an international open meet. 
ing for educators, to discuss “Revision oj 
Textbooks for Peace and Understanding.” 


® National Institute for A-V Selling — 
July 17-21 incl., Indiana Univ., Blooming. 
ton, For details: National Audio-Visual 
Assoc., Evanston, Iil. 


®@ Educational Film Library Assoc. Con. 
ference—July 22-23, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago: Write EFLA, 345 E. 46 St., N.Y. 


NAVA Convention and Trade Show-— 
July 24-27, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. In- 
cludes EFLA; A-V Workshop for Agri- 
cultural Leaders; Industrial A-V Assoc. 
(regional); Training Directors in Busi- 
ness & Industry Workshop; A-V Con- 
ference of Medical and Allied Sciences; 
Assoc. of Chief State School A-V Off- 
cers (closed). Detaiis: NAVA, 2540 East- 
wood Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


Robert Flaherty Foundation—“An Ex- 
ploration of the World of Robert 
Flaherty,” July 25-Aug. 4, at the Flaherty 
farm. Information from the Foundation, 
R.F.D. 1, Brattleboro, Vt. 


® 9th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival— 
Aug. 21-Sept. 10. Entries through the 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis St. 
Evanston, II. 


© Calif. State Fair and Exposition—Sept 
1-11 Information re Art Film Festival and 
competition from Grant Duggins, 
2036, Sacramento 9, Cal. 


World TV Needs Films 


UEST speaker at this year’s Golden 

Reel Award banquet, Paul Rotha— 
noted British documentarian, historian 
and critic—said that the rapid growth of 
world television will bring about an in- 
creasing exchange of programs between 
nations, in which the 16mm film must 
play a large part. In particular he pre- 
dicted a big future for “screen magazines” 
like the monthly CoMMONWEALTH FILM 
MacazineE of the BBC, to which Canada, 
Australia, India, South Africa, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, and the Central 
African Federation contribute. 


— 
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WANTED = = 


Films For Young People 


By MARY SHORTT 
Chief, Film Division, Brooklyn Public Library 


Shortage 
FTER three years of active work on 
children’s film programs at the 


Brooklyn Public Library, most of us con- 
cerned are showing signs of battle fatigue. 
We cast a cold eye on all catalog descrip- 
tions and distributors’ advertisements, 
we retain little faith in most reviewers 
and evaluation panels, and we lend a 
highly skeptical ear to people who talk 
expansively about “opening windows on 
the world” and “enriching children’s ex- 
perience,” without getting down to cases 
and saying exactly what films they have 
used to pass these desirable miracles. In 
brief, we are suffering from an acute 
shortage of good children’s films. 

On our library programs we use both 
story films (entertainment, if you will), 
and information films (classroom, if you 
must), but the stories must not depend 
for their appeal on meaningless violence 
or tasteless comedy, and the information 
must be conveyed with imagination, ade- 
quate pacing and, when possible, humor. 


Standards 


To discover the elusive title that will 
meet these standards, we have a search 
party constantly on the trail. The Chil- 
dren’s Department Film Committee meets 
monthly to screen from six to eight sub- 
jects suggested by reviews, news items, 


_ recommended lists or knowledgeable film 


people within telephone reach. This com- 
mittee is made up of six children’s li- 
brarians, who know from daily experience 
what sort of stories and subjects have most 
appeal to our junior patrons, and who 
have been on the firing line often enough 
themselves to spot weaknesses on the 
screen that will create a bored and rest- 
less audience. Their enthusiasm is un- 
stinted when we come across a film of 
genuine charm, such as THE STEADFAST 
Tix Sotprer:* “Children will love it; 
there is nothing extraneous in the telling. 
A moving and almost lyrical film—every 
detail seems fitting.” “Faithful to the 
text, done with taste, just the kind of 
fairy tale film we need.” “Marvelous film 
—music, toys, flavor of Andersen are all 


*See review, page 19 of this issue. 
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that one could desire.” Reactions to the 
duds are equally uncompromising, as in 
the case of one previewed at a recent ses- 
sion, which went out of its way to ruin 
a familiar tale: “Story distorted, feeble re- 
telling, slow and clumsy.” “Trite, in- 
ferior quality cheapens the story and 
makes it dull.” “Hand puppets not suit- 
able for this type of story; narration and 
voices bad; no simple story line.” 

We don’t feel that there is anything un- 
reasonable in our standards; the more 
films we see, the more firmly we are con- 
vinced that the unreasonable users are 
those who not only put up with but 
encourage the production of the sort of 
inferior juvenile material that is far too 
plentiful already. 


Te Be, and Not Toe Be 


Many of the faults of children’s films 
strike us as quite unnecessary, such as the 
choice of a narrator who either reads his 
script in sugary, patronizing tones, or 
adopts an equally alienating cold, didactic- 
approach. Is it so hard to find narrators 
with a warm quality of voice who can 
read scripts in an interested, conversa- 
tional tone? Children’s voices, in our 
opinion, should be avoided, but if used 
they should not be provided with scripts 
written in debased English and studded 
with exclamations like “Goll-ee!” 

The standard of photography is gen- 
erally good, but many producers over- 
look the fact that children like to get as 
near as possible to anything that interests 
them, and if possible to handle it. Too 
many films lose their audience with scenes 
showing the center of attention small and 
far away. ANIMAL LirE AT Low TE 
(Pat Dowling) and WoNnpDERS IN THE 
Desert (Churchill-Wexler) both pleased 
us with their excellent close-ups. By 
showing children picking up sand crabs, 
a limpet, a tortoise and other creatures, 
they also give the audience a satisfying. 
feeling of literally having a hand in the 
action themselves. 

Films manufactured spectifically to 
point a moral strike us as being about as 
suitable for use with today’s children as 
the Elsie Dinsmore books. One that we 
previewed recently might have had con- 
siderable interest as a straight story of 
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In P. 


No. 18 of the series 


TI-JEAN—A whimsical film about a French Can- 
adian lumbering camp—is particularly loved by 
children because its legendary hero is a young 
boy. His mysterious appearance from none 
knows where, his eventual departure into the 
unknown, stir the imagination to go on with the 
story after the film has faded out. His miracu- 
lous strength, skill and daring satisfy the desire 
of young people for adult recognition . . . 


how a boy built his own model car and 
entered it in a soap box derby, had it not 
been turned into a lecture on free enter- 
prise and good sportsmanship. We have 
found a far more subtle handling of 
human relations and principles of con- 
duct in Circus Boy (J. Arthur Rank— 
United World) and THe Story oF PETER 
AND THE Potter (National Film Board of 
Canada). Circus Boy is a good story with 
plenty of action, which incidentally pro- 
vides information on life behind the 
scenes of a circus; PETER is primarily a fas- 
cinating demonstration of pottery-making 
presented as a story about a little boy’s 
adventures in the course of getting his 
mother a birthday gift. In both films, 
without any nudging from the script- 
writer, the audience is pleasantly aware 
of an atmosphere of family unity and af- 
fection, and is delighted at the turns taken 
by the plot as a result of the courage, 
sympathy and friendship displayed by ~ 
different characters. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Pat Dowling's young neighbors helped him make 
ANIMAL LIFE AT LOW TIDE... 
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See the basic and classic film on India — a must for 
classroom and library, the distinguished 


Ist Prize 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


GOLDEN REEL FESTIVAL, 1955 


produced by 


DR. J. MICHAEL HAGOPIAN 


noted lecturer and authority on Asian Affairs. 
Maker of “HIMALAYAN HOLIDAY*’—the only 


comprehensive film about the Borders of Tibet 


ATLANTIS Productions, Inc. 
P. O. Box 46216, Hollywood 46, California 


THEY ARE DIFFERENT! 
The Authentic Brilliant 
Color - Films of 


AVALON @ 


“LOUISIANA GAYRIDE" 


Colorful Creole customs . . . The River Road and its Planta- 
tions .. . The Romance of Rice . . . Exotic New Orleans 
. .. Bayou Byways... Pirate Islands! 


“ARIZONA ADVENTURE’ 


Three Years in Filming. Saga of the Desert . . . Prehistoric 
ruins . . . Navajo Land . . . Dangerous River Rapids in a 
Row Boat! ... Tribe of the Turquoise Waters. 


“MISSISSIPPI! MAGIC” 


The Poignant Beauty of a Vanished Era in Contrast to 
Present Day Commerce . . . Stately Mansions . . oop 
Skirted Belles in Antebellum Parlors . . . Bellingrath 
Gardens. 


UNUSUAL SUBJECT MATTER 
NARRATION SPICED WITH DELIGHTFUL HUMOR 


Mgt: MRS. S. H. BROWN, 1737 Malcolm Ave., Los Angeles 24; 
FORD HICKS, 54! Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
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Editoually Speoaking— 
(Continued from page 2) 
Public Relations 

Most of those who attended the Assembly at the Waldort- 
Astorial were people “in the trade,” so that a consumer’s vote 
would not have meant much on this occasion. It will need to 
be decided soon, for whom an event of this kind is being run, 
at whom it is directed. If its intention is to bring good films 
to the attention of the public, then why limit its possibilities 
by holding it in the expensive atmosphere of a commercial 
hotel? Whatever its aim, and with due regard for the cour. 
ageous volunteers who essayed the gargantuan task of publicity 
along with their own daily bread jobs, there must be careful, 
professional cultivation and stimulation of press relations 
The Assembly’s significance was conscientiously presented on 
the editorial page of The New York Times, and as an article in 
The Christian Science Monitor. But the so called reports in 
some other publications were pathetic in their inadequag,. 
As for that popular weekly, The New Yorker, its really silly 
writeup confirmed a suspicion we have held for some time 
that its “Around the Town” approach is the childish one of 
“anything for a laugh,” and the laugh is not a too healthy 
one at that. The good intentions and tremendous amount of 
work that went into the Second Assembly deserve recognition 
at least, though the hope might meanwhile be entertained that 
the Third in 1956 will be a less elaborate, less pretentious, 

even more successful, useful and popular gathering. 
ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


By 
EMILY JONES— 


Executive Secretary, Educational Film Library 
Association. 


CAROLIN HODGIN— 


Formerly in charge of tour and film work for 
the Cooperative League of the U.S.A... . 
has been for several years research assistant and 
film specialist with the Workers Education 
Bureau of the American Federation of Labor. 


I—CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERNMENT 


THE STRANGER 


HE stranger of the title is a young 

man who comes to a remote Indian 
village, makes the acquaintance of an 
elderly farmer, and is invited to supper. 
To the farmer’s family he tells how he 
grew up in a village like this one but be- 
came restless and sought wider horizons. 
He went to the city, where he learned of 
new opportunities and was accepted in a 
training course for agricultural extension 
workers. There he learned new methods 
and how they can be applied in India’s 
villages without upsetting traditional pat- 
terms or requiring expensive equipment. 
He has been sent now to this village, and 
wants the farmer’s cooperation in helping 
the villagers to improve their crops, their 
water supply, and their basic education. 
The farmer and the other villagers are 
won over, and a new pattern of life 
begins. 

It is interesting that THE STRANGER is 
similar in setting to another award win- 
ner, ASIAN EartH. The latter is a more 
sensitive and perceptive picture of human 
beings, while THE STRANGER presents a 
brisk and optimistic outline of what is 
being done and what can be done. It is 
interesting and important in subject mat- 
ter, and capably produced. The color 
photography is competent if not spectacu- 
la. The writing and editing bring out 
the points and information clearly, even 
to those with no background information 
on the problem. Its chief lack is in hu- 
man interest—the young man never comes 
alive as a person, and the farm family 
Is seen too briefly to achieve reality. But 
lo the question, “What is being done to 
improve conditions in India?”’, THE 
STRANGER provides one good answer. 
—EMILy JONES 


18 mins., color. Sponsored by the Gov- 

ernment of India, produced by Film Pro- 

ductions International, distributed by 
the Ford Foundation. 
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Second 
GOLDEN REEL 


FILM FESTIVAL 


Sponsored by the Film Council of America and hosted by the New York Film Council, 
The Second Annual American Film Assembly and Golden Reel Awards was held in 


New York City. 


(The First was in Chicago.) 


“More than 2,000 persons were involved 


in aspects of the Assembly," including pre-screening juries in various cities. Actual 
attendance at the Waldorf-Astoria event was about 1200 over the five-day period of 


April 4-8 .. 


. Theme for 1955 was “The Role of 16mm in American Society" and three- 


quarters of a million feet of film, representing 331 motion pictures, were screened by 68 
projectors. Last year's 12 classifications were expanded this year into 25, with Golden 
Reel Awards given in 24. ("Mental Health," No. I1, with a less than quota entry, was 
telescoped into “Health and Hygiene," No. 4.) Recognitions of Merit were won by 59 films. 
(See p. 13) . . . An innovation representing further expansion was a Sound Slidefilm 
Competition and Conference. (See pp. 26-27 for reviews of its three winners) .. . 


2—ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


24 HOURS 


HE round-the-clock activities of a 

typical business agent and other of- 
ficers of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
Union are vividly and effectively por- 
trayed in this film designed to acquaint 
the union’s members with the strength of 
their international, and its concern with 
their welfare as human beings both on 
and off the job. 

Narration is by Hollywood’s Leon Ames 
who focuses attention on the important 
job the union’s members have in provid- 
ing food for the nation. He introduces 
us to Dave Larson business agent, as Dave 
is starting to shave himself at the office, 
late in a busy day. The shave is inter- 
rupted by a distraught member whose son 
has just been injured in a “hot rod” auto- 
mobile escapade. Dave arranges through 
the union medical plan for an expert sur- 
geon. He also takes the shaken father 
home with him for dinner and makes 
some constructive suggestions about help- 
ing the boy to straighten out and go to a 
trade school when he gets well. 

As he tries again to shave next morn- 
ing a phone call summons him to a pack- 
ing house where a supervisor is giving 
the girls in his department a hard time. 
The situation is finally resolved at a 
meeting between Dave, John McCoy (a 
vice-president of the international), and 
top management officials. Before an- 


_ other problem arises Dave gets himself 


shaved. 

This one involves the men who perform 
a ham-boning operation in a meat plant. 
Formerly they removed the bone and 


stitched up the ham, now they are to do 
the boning only, on more hams per day. 
They feel this represents an increased 
work load, though a management time- 
and-motion study has shown it is not. 
Dave and McCoy get them to agree to 
abide by a union time-and-motion study, 
but have to persuade the men they have 
no legitimate grievance when the union 
study agrees with management’s. McCoy’s 
explanation to the men is very effective 
that the union would back them with all 
its strength if they were right, but that 
strength carries with it the responsibility 
of using it fairly and wisely. 

The film includes shots of the inter- 
national’s headquarters in Chicago, its top 
leadership, what it does in community re- 
lations work with such groups as the 
Urban League, the Back-of-the-Yards 
Council, etc. It also shows the cooperative 
apartment projects it has financed for its 
members. It is an interesting film, and 
it tells the story of the business agent very 
well. In so doing, however, it minimizes 
the work of local officers and stewards. 
Where is the shop steward, for example, 
while the business agent is handling all 
the grievances As portrayed here, the 
union is a paternalistic set-up, and the all- 
powerful, omniscient business agent has 
the answers for all off-the-job and on-the- 
job problems. This is our major criticism 
of a film which is extremely well done, 
professionally acted, and technically ex- 
cellent. —CAROLIN Hopcin 


45 mins., color. Produced and distributed 
by New World Productions for the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 
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3—EDUCATION 
THE WISCONSIN 
CLEFT PALATE STORY 
FTER an introduction, the story of 
the film begins dramatically with the 
father and the newborn infant, in the 
waiting room of a hospital. Througlt 
briefing and orientation by the family 
doctor, early feeding and care, the hare- 
lip-cleft palate child is followed along as 
it grows to adulthood and eventual ha- 
bilitation. Among the specialists who 
play a part in the heartening program 
for its welfare are the plastic surgeon, 
pediatrician, prosthodontist, speech thera- 
pist, otolarnygologist, and social worker. 
Primarily a motivation film for parents, 
its terminology is not medical. It is al- 
most a medical film, however, in that it 
shows the whole condition of the anatomy, 
and some corrective surgery. —R. LEE 
35 mins., color. Produced and distrib- 
uted by the University of Wisconsin 
Photographic Laboratory, for the Wisc. 


Dept. of Public Instruction, Bureau for 
Handicapped Children. 


4—HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

HORIZON OF HOPE 
A combination of live action and ani- 

mation, this film on cancer research 
tells of the major lines of inyestigation 
and treatment now being pursued. The 
animation sequence which shows what 
cancer fs and how cancer cells act in the 
body manages to handle a very serious 
subject with a relatively light touch. The 
live action scenes deal with research 
activities at the Sloan-Kettering Founda- 
tion and show the progress of possible 
treatments as they are investigated, tried 
out in the laboratory, on animals, and 
finally on human patients. 

The painstaking, laborious methods of 
scientific research are well brought out. 
The name of the Sloan-Kettering Founda- 
tion turns up rather often in the narra- 
tion; but, since it is in a good cause, there 
is not likely to be much objection from 
audiences. By combining the animation 
on what cancer is and what can be done 
about it with actual scenes of what is 
being done, Horizons oF Hope provides 
valuable information for the general 
audience. There is nothing in it likely to 
upset the squeamish, and the importance 
of the subject cannot be questioned. The 
producer has done a good job on a dif- 
ficult topic. EmiLy JONES 


18 mins., color. Made by John Suther- 
land Productions for the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. Available from Movies 

U.S.A., Inc., New York City. 


5—HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE SAUGUS 
IRONWORKS RESTORATION 


ATRIOTS of Saugus, near Boston, 
discovered in 1941 that their historic 
Ironmaker’s House had been sold and was 
to be moved to Detroit. Roused by ener- 
getic Miss Louise Hawkes whose family 
has been native to the town since 1630, 
a campaign was launched to keep the old 
house on its original site, and to restore 
the 300-year-old Ironworks as an_ in- 
dustrial museum. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute gave assurance of financial 
support. The film effectively tells the 
story of the project. 
In visual terms it maintains some of 
the detective-story quality and suspense 
of the actual operation, as remains of the 


(Continued on page 25) 


6—HUMAN RELATIONS 
AND NOW MIGUEL 


IRRODUCED several years ago for use 

in the overseas program of the U.S. 
Information Agency but just released 
within the United States, this classic 
documentary tells the story of an Ameri- 
can family in the Southwest, to whom 
traditions of sheep-raising have come 
down through generations from Spanish 
ancestors. This story is built around 
10-year-old Miguel’s eagerness to be ac- 
cepted on an equal footing by his father 
and his older brothers. When the dream 
becomes reality and it is Miguel’s turn 
to take the sheep into the hills as his 
father and grandfathers have done before 
him, the film ends. But its beautiful 
photography and narrative linger on the 
inner eye and ear. Its wonderful values 
of character, tradition, family, and the 
relationship of man to nature give it, 
in the best sense of the term, a deeply 
religious quality —R. LEE 


63 mins., b&w. Produced by Joseph 

Krumgold for the USIA. For sale from 

United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. For rent, local libraries. 


7—INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES 
GLASS AND YOU 


ARKING back 750 centuries to glass 
as a molten volcanic mass, this film 
traces the development of the material 
from prehistoric black obsidian to the 
amazingly wrought, man-made glass of 
the 200-inch Mt. Palomar telescope mir- 
ror. A particularly interesting sequence 
demonstrates newly developed kinds of 
glass and their uses. Modern glass-making 
methods are shown from hand blowing, 
to machines that turn out a thousand 
light bulbs a minute. How glass con- 
tributes to modern life is also well demon- 
strated, and an unlimited future for this 
old-new material is indicated. Selectivity 
is difficult in so vast and interesting a 
subject. This film is perhaps too ex- 
haustive, and its narrative is without the 
pause that refreshes. GLass aNnp You is 
nonetheless a particularly fine example of 
industrial photography, stimulating color, 
and visual delivery of its message. 
R. LEE 


28 mins., color, By Paul Hance Produc- 

tions Inc., N.Y.C., for Corning Glass 

Works. -Distributor: Association Films 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


8—INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
ASIAN EARTH 


D* J. Michael Hagopian—a specialist 
on Asian affairs, and formerly visit- 
ing Professor of International Relations 
at the Benares Hindu University in India 
—spent a year of intensive research and 
shooting on location to secure this film. It 
is exceptionally well made, evenly paced, 
absorbing, artistic. More than that, it 
exudes a warm sympathy for and under- 
standing of the Hindu peasant, exempli- 
fied here by a Lower Ganges Valley 
family whose morning till evening, spring: 
time to winter activities and way of life 
are explained by the mother. As narrator 
she tells how life goes on for the millions 
of peasant tillers of India’s Asian earth. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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REVIEWERS 
(Continued from page 7) 


"Film News." 


STEFAN R. CAPAN—was Films Officer with the 
Service in Belgrade, Jugoslavia, 1951-53, developed the U.S.I.A. and 
Mutual Security Agency film programs in that country. 

MADELINE FRIEDLANDER—is a consultant on films for discussion. 
REV. THEODORE E. MILLER—author, pastor of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, uses films extensively in his work, is Religious Film Editor of 


ROHAMA LEE—film writer, lecturer, is editor of “Film News." 


U.S. Information 


9—LITERARY, MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ARTS 
CHARACTER MAKE-UP FOR MEN 


ELL constructed, short and to the 

point, this film follows step by step 
the process of making up a young actor 
for the role of the aged Polonius in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The method of 
applying the base, the actual make-up and 
the powder which “fixes” it, are shown. 
Techniques of application which lengthen 
the nose, crease and wrinkle the face, and 
sink and redden the eyes are clearly 
demonstrated. How the hands are made 
up, and how a very realistic beard and 


moustache are carefully applied bit by 
bit to the face, are also well explained. 
The presentation ends with the young 
actor on stage as a very convincing Polon- 
ius in a brief excerpt from the play. 
While obviously not intended for general 
audiences, CHARACTER MAKE-UP For MEN 
is a “must” for theatrical schools, groups 
and related activities. —STEFAN R. CAPAN 


17 mins., color. Produced and distributed 
by Audio-Visual Education Service, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


10—MEDICAL SCIENCES 
FRACTURES OF THE FEMUR ABOUT THE HIP 


NE of a series of ten films on fractures 

of the long bones, this is primarily 
for the medical student, and the ortho- 
pedic surgery resident-in-training. It 
teaches certain accepted methods of 
treatment, and outlines the problems and 
principles underlying these methods. It 
also serves as a review for the practicing 


orthopedic surgeon. 


The anatomy of the region about the 
hip is shown, with special emphasis on 
the blood supply to the head and neck of 
the femur. Treatment is detailed for 
fractures of the femoral neck, and for 
interconcylar fractures. The _ relative 
merits of maintenance of reduction by 
nailing or by traction are discussed. 

—F.C.A. 


20 mins., color. Made, and distributed without charge, by Churchill-Wexler Film Produc- 
tions, 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif., for the Veterans’ Administration Film 
Library, Washington, D.C. 


12—NATURAL RESOURCES 


THE AMERICAN FLAMINGO 


| om is a camera record of an exped- 
ition to the coast of the Yucatan to 
find the breeding grounds of the flaming- 
0s. Cameras with telephoto lenses were 
used to secure the footage showing nest- 
building, hatching, training of the fledg- 
lings, and the colorful trial flights before 
the great flock sets off on its migration. 
Recorders picked up on-the-spot sound.’ 


Obviously the camera crew was working 
under difficulties in obtaining pictures 
of the ‘specticular pink birds. There is 
a regretable, but no doubt unavoidable, 
lack of closeups; and the introduction 
dealing with the trip to the spot, also 
with setting up the equipment, may seem 
‘0 Some viewers overlong, thought it does- 
make one feel part of the expedition. 
When the camera is focussed eventually 
on the colony, the interest level rises 
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abruptly. The strange birds, wheeling in 
rose-colored clouds against a vivid blue 
sky, or stalking about on pipe-stem legs 
amongst the crowded nurseries, present a 
fascinating pageant. When the grey- 
feathered youngsters are herded into the 
water and later urged into the ‘air by the 
bright-hued adults, the camera makes the 
most of its opportunity. 

With a unique subject and some fine 
photography, it is a pity that the pro- 
ducer felt it necessary to load the sound- 
track with the breathless excitement and a 
“so - we - say - farewell - to - beautiful - 
Tahiti” type of narration. In a film like 
THe AMERICAN FLAMINGO, nature and 
the camera are good enough showmen 
to speak for themselves. —EMILY JONES 

13 mins., color. Produced and distributed 


by Carlin Films Inc. (Alan Shilin), 450 
W. St., New York City. 


Square dancing is clearly, colorfully 
explained . . . 


13—RECREATION 
SPLIT THE RING 


_ for all types of group, 
school and community, interested in 
learning to perform the square dance 
SPLIT THE RING, this is a strictly instruc- 
tional film, and very effective in that area. 
A distinctive addition to its effectiveness 
is the inclusion in the film package of 
recordings of the music and the calls, for 
use before, after and with the motion 
picture. 


(Continued on page 12) 


14—RELIGION AND ETHICS 
SOULS IN CONFLICT 


HE appeal of this feature-length film 

as a whole is in the integration of its 
evangelistic message with the human inter- 
est stories of three of the thousands of 
persons who, in England during Dr. Billy 
Graham’s great crusade of last year, re- 
sponded to the “call.” Among those who 
came forward were a television star, a 
young jet pilot, and a factory worker 
(one of the most colorful characters in 
this film). Their stories hold attention 
from beginning to end. 

On the side of direct evangelistic appeal 
the film features stirring music by a tre- 
mendous choir, and a sermonette deliv- 
ered by Dr. Graham, preaching in his 
characteristically direct and vigorous 
fashion. Other talented members of his 
team are also given their chance before 
the camera. 

Shot in excellent color in Britain, the 
film features scenes of the English country- 
side, of the old vicarage and the ancient 
church left behind by the young actress. 
An especially effective scene is of the 
crowds that attended the meetings in Har- 
ringay Arena. As well as being an ef- 
fective vehicle for its message, SouLs IN 
ConFLICT is a professional job of motion 
picture craftsmanship. —T. E. MILLER 


75 mins., color. Produced by Great Com- 
mission Films (Hollywood) in association 
with Anglo-Scottist Pictures (London). 
Distributed by Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Films Inc., 2627 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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15—SAFETY 


PADDLE A SAFE CANOE 


VERY child or adult who ever may 

have occasion to set foot in a canoe 
should see this film. It begins with a 
demonstration of how to set foot, and 
continues clearly and concisely to explain 
all the principles of safety in canoeing. 
An expert demonstrates boarding and 
leaving a canoe, various paddling posi- 
tions and techniques, and how to guide 
and handle the craft. Common sense do’s 
and don’t’s regarding horseplay in canoes 
is dealt with, as well as canoeing for non- 
swimmers, and in various types of water 
and weather. The most interesting and 
perhaps most important portions of the 
film are those devoted to demonstrations 
of what to do if a canoe overturns in 
deep water at a distance from land. For 
greater clarity important techniques are 
explained twice, but PappL—E A SAFE 
CANOE is never needlessly dull or repeti- 
tious on this account. Set in a lovely 
mountain lake area, this film ends with 
a brief explanation of how properly to 
care for a canoe, and how to equip it for 
trips. —STEFAN R. CaPANn 


10 mins., color. Available from Public 
Education Dept., Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 


16—SALES AND PROMOTION 


COUNTER MEASURES 


IXTY per cent of all “Brownie” cam- 

eras and 65 per cent of photographic 
film are bought over drug store counters. 
The purpose of this film is to show drug 
suppliers the importance of film sales as a 
traffic builder for the drug store. It is 
also intended to teach the man behind 
the counter, good ways to sell cameras 
and films. Effective sales methods are 
demonstrated, and obvious sales errors 
are humorously illustrated. 

A stylized background of line drawings 
isolates and points up each product. The 
narration is clear, well paced, effective. 
Relevant and useful information is in- 
cluded which should prove of value in 
other fields where there is interest in 
over-the-counter selling techniques. 

—MADELINE FRIEDLANDER 


17 mins., color. Produced by the In- 
formational Films Division of Eastman 
Kodak Co. Free loan from the Sales 
Dept, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 

Rochester 4, N.Y. 


17—SCIENCE 


ABC OF JET PROPULSION 


| | pansnesamed to show the basic principles of jet propulsion, this animation film 
explains in understandable terms and pictures just what a jet engine is and how 
it works. The reaction principle on which it operates, and the functions of its main 
parts, are explained. Its advantages and problems are detailed, and how it differs 
from other internal combustion engines is shown. The use of the same jet principle 
in other ways—such as the gas turbine for various purposes, turbo-prop airplanes, and 
rocket propulsion—are also illustrated. with technical authority but with interest for 
all who may have any curiosity about jet engines. The audience aimed at particularly 
is the vocational group on the high school and college level. 


17'/2 mins., color. Produced by Sound Masters, Inc., N.Y.C., for General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Free loan from General Motors Film Library, 3044 West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


FROM RENOIR TO PICASSO 


AUL Haesaerts of Belgium is the only 
trained student of art history who 
consistently uses the film as his chosen 
medium. From RENorR To Picasso is the 
third of his productions to be released 
in this country, although it was made 
actually in 1950 and is thus intermediate 
between RusBeEns and A VisiT To Picasso. 
RusENs is an extended “monograph” 
on the work of one artist. A VisIT TO 
Picasso is in large part a film interview. 
From RENOIR TO PICAsso represents an 
attempt to isolate three creative modes 
through the work of three painters of the 
modern French School. Each film has the 
virtue of being organized around a clearly 
defined idea that M. Haesaerts wishes to 
convey. Thesis of this film is that one may 
distinguish in the art of all periods three 
main tendencies, or temperaments: the 
intellectual; the sensual (sic, in the Ameri- 
can version, though “sensuous” is prob- 
ably nearer to M. Haesaerts meaning); 
and the emotionally extreme. The em- 
bodiment in modern art of the first ten- 
dency—here traced from ancient Egypt 
through Giotto and Piero della Francesca 
—is Seurat; of the second, Renoir, spiritual 
heir of Hellenistic Greece, of Titian and 
Rubens; of the third, Picasso, whose af- 


FROM RENOIR 
TO PICASSO 
uses horizontal 

frames for con- 


18—VISUAL ARTS 


finities are as varied as African Negro art, 
El Greco, and Van Gogh. The title From 
RENoIR TO Picasso. is in fact somewhat 
of a misnomer, since the film does not 
purport to show a progression from one 
type of art to the other and, in fact, 
concludes with a demonstration that they 
may occur simultaneously and even inter- 
mingle in the work of an artist so many 
faceted as Picasso. 

Considerable violence is done to the 
history of art in general in attempting 
to make these three artists conform to so 
rigid and over-simplified a scheme. Yet, it 
must be admitted that M. Haesaerts’ 
proposition, like most generalities, has a 
modicum of solid fact at its core. 


In striving to overcome the limitations 
of film’s obdurately horizontal frames 
which so rarely accord with the propor- 
tions of works of art, Haesaerts has made 
ingenious use of the split screen. This is 
excellent for comparing or contrasting 
details but disturbing when the two sides 
of the screen are made to move in differ- 
ent directions or at different rates. 


Despite whatever objections might be 
raised to M. Haesaerts’ treatment, how- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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19—CLASSROOM: 
PRESCHOOL-INTERMEDIATE 
(Language, Literature, Social Studies, Arts) 


TO MAKE 
PAPIER MACHE ANIMALS 


RS. Ruby Day Niebauer, Assistant 

Professor of Home Economics at 
Michigan State College, has been making 
films for only three years and as a part- 
time activity. Her Creative Crarts 
series, however, of five “how-to-do-it’s,” 
has already brought her an Edinburgh 
Film Festival Certificate of Merit, a 
Venice award, and an American Film 
Assembly Golden Reel. Mrs. Niebauer 
scripts, directs and edits her films for 
clear step-by-step presentation and plans 
their beautiful color combinations. They 
are excellently photographed for her, 
sometimes with her photogenic self as 
demonstrator. 

How To Make MACHE ANIMALS 
demonstrates the way in which crushed 
newspaper, a quantity of string and some 
bright paints can be fashioned into ani- 
mals, birds, fish, insects, fanciful and 
human figures, for correlation with science 
and social studies units, for classroom and 
home displays, community projects, or 
simply as a stimulus to and form of outlet 
for the creative imagination. Although 
the “you” in the narrative is not definite- 
ly related with either teacher or pupil, 
the film has been found useful by teach- 
ers and student teachers for themselves, 
and as a student incentive. —R. LEE 


12 mins., color. Produced by Mrs. Ruby 

Niebauer. For sale and rent from Bailey 

Films Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


20—CLASSROOM 
PRESCHOOL-INTERMEDIATE 
(Nature Study, Science, Number Skills) 


FIVE COLORFUL BIRDS 


HE goldfinch, cedar waxwing, red 

headed woodpecker, the scarlet tan- 
ager and the bluebird are beautifully 
photographed in their native habitat. In 
each case the habits of the parents in care 
of the young birds are shown as only a 
good cameraman could present them. For 
the scientific accuracy of the film and its 
general structure, great credit is due Dr. 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. of the University of 
Michigan’s Biological Station. Through 
excellent color the contrast between the 
bright plumage of the male and the duller 
aspects of the female bird are well brought 
out. 

Of extraordinary beauty, this film will 
hold the interest of children from about 
ten years upwards, as well as of adolescents 
and adults. It is unfortunate that with 
this really beautiful material the editing 
follows lines of emphasis on purely factual 
presentation and the film in no way 
establishes an emotional climax, par- 
ticularly for children, in connection with 
any of the birds they see. This I believe 
could have been done easily in the nar- 
rative, or with one or two additional 
camera shots. A strong point of Five 
CotorFut Birps is the inclusion, beautiful- 
ly reproduced, of the actual calls of three 
of them—the goldfinch, scarlet tanager, 
and _ bluebird. —Rita HocHHEIMER 


9/2 mins., color. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago |, Ill. 


21—CLASSROOM: 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
(Social Sciences, incl. History, Geography) 


THE STORY OF LICUT 


ARTICULARLY timely in this 75th 
anniversary year of Edison’s incandes- 
cent light, THe Story oF Licut is a film 
which should be seen once for its “mes- 
sage,” and more than once for its artistic 
qualities. Noteworthy among these is the 
complete absence of narration, except for 
the opening line, from Genesis: “Let there 
be light . . . and there was light.” This 
theme, stated by some fine photographic 
effects, is graphically demonstrated in a 
journey through history which takes the 
viewer from the dark prehistoric cave to 
the glittering, incandescent city of today. 
Background settings for the sequences 
out of the past are historically correct, 
for school purposes. Tiny figures are 
photographed in these settings by stop- 
motion, with surprisingly life-like effect. 
Background music, by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, though a trifle obtrusive, 
is descriptive and in itself interesting. 
Originality and subtlety are the out- 
standing characteristics of the film. 
They presuppose some knowledge and 
understanding on the part of the viewer, 
concerning the historic details of man’s 
efforts to conquer darkness. Pre-prepara- 
tion, especially for classroom viewing, is 
advisable for full appreciation —R. LEE 


9 mins., color. Produced by Transfilm 

Dollywood, N.Y.C. for General Electric 

Co. Free loan from G.E., | River Rd., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


CHISELS AND GOUGES 


HE instructor who has adopted the 

teaching film to correlate with the 
Subject matter of his course of study has 
probably also arrived at a plan or test for 
Waluation of a film to be used. The 
fairest and best test would seem to be the 
amount of information conveyed, and 
the motivation it achieves, during the 
time it consumes. CHISELS AND GOUGEs 
Matisfics this test, definitely. 

Its narration arrives quickly at the 
point and briefly, yet sufficiently, covers 
all the steps of the demonstration relative 
f0 the nature, function, use and care of 
the tools used. The time taken for the 
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22—CLASSROOM—SR. HIGH SCHOOL (Language Skills, Literature, Arts and Crafts) 


showing (11 minutes) is ideal in that it 
allows one film during a class session, 
with sufficient time for introduction, first 
showing, discussion, and a repeat showing. 
Well chosen supporting techniques have 
been employed here. Action is well timed 
with narration, and both run at a com- 
fortably relaxed yet serious speed. Action 
is followed by a natural sequence of op- 
erations. The selection of a suitable vo- 
cabulary is undoubtedly the result of 
painstaking care by proper authorities. 
The demonstrator handles both chisels 
and gouges with skill. The predominant 
use of closeups makes the action clear. 


Although designed and created pri- 
marily for colleges, vocational and high 
schools, this film—and the other seven in 
the InpustriAL Arts Series of which it is 
a part—could very successfully be used at 
the many do-it-yourself centers for which 
qualified personnel is not always readily 
available. A film like CuisELs AND GouceEs, 
if properly used, will not only increase 
the effectiveness of instruction but will 
effect a major economy of time. 

—EARL J. HOAG 


Il mins., b&w. Produced and distributed 


by Young America Films Inc., 18 East 
4ist St.. N.Y.C. 17. 
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23—CLASSROOM: JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
(Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Technology) 


INSECT CATCHERS 


of the Beg Jungle 

ANY films depicting the aggressive 

propensities of nature have been re- 
leased within the past few years. The 
majority of these, although beautiful, 
have held an element of the gruesome. 
This color short shows such inset catchers 
at work as the sundew, the pitcher plant 
and the Venus flytrap, but is still a pleas- 
ant film from start to finish—perhaps be- 
cause there is no hostility in its realism, 
no sentimentality in its beauty. Things 
are simply shown as they are. Some en- 
joyment may be due also to the scenes 
where certain insects, even if only a few, 
escape the traps so carefully set for them 
by nature, which seems to indicate that 
even in nature there is a “gambler’s 
chance” for survival. 

William M. Harlow, the producer- 
photographer of this film, is a Professor 
of Wood Technology at the New York 
State College of Forestry, and co-author of 
the “Textbook of Dendrology”, covering 
the important forest trees of the United 
States and Canada. Professor Harlow is 
also known as a photographic contributor 
to Disney’s True Lire ADVENTURE Series, 
and has made several films on_ his 
own, as well. This one will appeal to 
naturalists of almost any age. 

The trapping mechanism of each of 
the plants is shown with extremely close 
shots revealing the operation minutely. 
The entire treatment shows great ac- 
curacy—and, unexpectedly for a subject 
not without humor. —Grace GoopMAN 


10 mins., color. For rent from Syracuse 

University Film Library. Purchase from 

Wm. Harlow, 903 Comstock Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Renoir to Picasso 
(Continued from page 10) 


ever, his are the only films on art to which 
I react as I would to a lecture or an article 
by a colleague with whom I may disagree, 
but whose intelligence I respect. I should 
also note that on no other art films have 
I heard laymen so consistently comment 
that they found them instructive and 
thought-provoking. | —HELEN M. Franc 


30 mins., b&w. Distributed by Brandon 
Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
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AWARDS — 


(Concluded) 


24—AVANT GARDE AND EXPERIMENTAL 


PANTA RHEI 
All Things Flow 


HIS delicately made mood piece in- 

weaves carefully selected though not 
novel shots of the constantly changing 
face of nature and original background 
music, to create a piece of visual-musical 
art. Much use is made of cloud and water 
in peaceful and in turbulent motion and 
formation; of sunlight and shadow pat- 
terns; of growth in plants, flowers, ice 
crystals; of birds wheeling against the sky, 
and other phenomena expressive of the 
idea contained in the film’s title. Camera 
speeds are changed occasionally also, to 
achieve desired effects. 

While some of the pictures and their 
sequence may be symbolic, this symbolism 
is so highly subjective that many inter- 
pretations could be placed upon it. In this 
reviewer's opinion, however, no “point” 
nor “message” was intended. The film 
would seem to be designed simply as a 
pleasurable piece of creative art on film. 
In this intention is succeeds for adult art 
groups, for those interested in the cine- 
matic wedding of music and photography, 
and for those interested mainly in a pleas- 
ant, relaxing experience. —S. R. CAPAN 


Il mins., b&w. Produced by N.V. Forum 

Film Productie (Holland). Distributed 

by Rembrandt Films, 35 W. 53rd St., 
New York City. 


Split the Ring 
(Continued from page 9) 


The screen presentation is a very de- 
tailed how-to-do-it. A group of high 
school students are seen first, dancing 
the figure in a gymnasium. They wear 
different colors of jerkin, which makes it 
easier for the viewer to see who is doing 
what. A description by diagrammatic 
drawing on a blackboard follows. There 
is then a return to the jerkined dancers 
for more study—in both regular and slow 
motion, an excellent feature. In finale, a 
section of the dance is enjoyed in a 
natural situation, and a summary is pre- 
sented meanwhile of all the important 
movements: the “forward and back,” the 
“grand right and left,” the “step-swing 
balance,” the Varsovienne position for 
the promenade, etc. —R. LEE 


9\/a-mins., color and b&w. Produced and 
distributed by the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


A moment of triumph did come for 
Dafyd Rhys... 


25—CULTURAL VALUE SHORTS & FEATURES 
DAVID 


ALES is not just a part of Britain. 

It has a culture all its own, based on 
a fundamental respect for education, an 
amazing enthusiasm for music and poetry, 
a tradition of hard work well done, a 
fierce unbending pride, and a strong 
sense of family that includes the total 
Welsh community. This film, made for 
the Festival of Britain to represent Wales, 
reflects the character of the nation in 
the life story of one D. R. Griffiths who, 
as Dafydd Rhys (David Reese), plays him- 
self in a little town on the edge of the 
South Wales coalfields where, at the age 
of 12 (as in the film), he went to work 
underground. The Rev. Gomer Roberts, 
M.A., another miner, sent to college by 
the door-to-door sale of Rhys’ poems, 
plays himself; and most of the parts are 
taken by local people who give the film 
its distinctive, haunting flavor. The 
Welsh singsong way of speaking “takes a 
bit of getting used to” and the technical 
quality of the production could be better. 
But Dafydd is a character too seldom met 
on the screen or off it—a human and 
spiritual experience. Almost the poet 
laureate of Wales, he accepts the humble 
life of a school caretaker with an unforget- 
able dignity, and an unobstrusive father- 
liness towards the boys which reflects his 
life-long dream of better opportunities for 
himself and his people. —R. Lee 


38 mins., b&w. Produced by World Wide 

Pictures Ltd., (England). For sale and 

rent from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


REVIEWERS 


RITA HOCHHEIMER—audio-visual pioneer, 
recently retired from the New York City Board 
of Education as Assistant Director of its Bureau 
of Visual Instruction. 


EARL J. HOAG—is Instructor in Industrial 
Arts and Woodworking, White Plains (N.Y. 
Senior High School. 


HELEN M. FRANC—formerly managing editor 
of "Magazine of Art," is now Editorial Asso- 
ciate on the International Program, Museum 
of Modern Art. 


GRACE GOODMAN—research and _ produc: 
tion, educational audio-visua! materials, is 
director of Films for Discussion, and former 
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Joseph and Barbara are themselves in THREE 

TO MAKE READY, poignant Institute for the 

Crippled and Disabled study by Campus. 

Actor Allen is a remarkable 


2nd Golden 
Reel Festival 


1. Citizenship and Government 


FAREWELL OAK STREET—Nationa! Film 


Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, and N.Y.C. 

WHAT MAKES A CITY GREAT—Produced 
by Transfilm Inc., for The Greater New York 
Fund 


YOU CAN WIN ELECTIONS—Emerson Films 
for Roosevelt University (Chicago) and The 
Independent Voters of Illinois 


2. Economics and Business 

THE CHANGING AMERICAN MARKET— 
Transfilm Inc. for Time, Inc. 

DELAWARE RIVER PORT OF OPPORTU- 
NITY—Louis W. Kellman Productions, for Dela- 
ware River Port Authority 

THERE'S COLOR IN YOUR LIFE— Campus 
Film Productions, N.Y.C., for Benjamin Moore 
and Company. 

3. Education 

FREEDOM TO LEARN — J. P. Nicholson 
Agrafilms Inc, for National Education Assoc. 
and affiliated State Education Associations 

A LONG TIME TO GROW. PART II: 4-and-5- 
YEAR OLDS IN SCHOOL—Dept. of Child 
Study, Vassar College. Distributed by New 
York University Film Library 

THE ST. JOHN'S STORY—Fordel Films Inc., 
for St. John's College (Annapolis, Md.) 


4. Health and Hygiene 

JOHNNY'S NEW WORLD—Films for Pub- 
fic Service, for the National Society For The 
Prevention of Blindness, N.Y.C. 

MRS. DOBSON'S MIRACLE—Times Square 
Productions, Inc., for The Eye Bank for Sight 
Restoration, Inc., N.Y.C. 

THREE TO MAKE READY—Campus Film 
Productions, N.Y.C., for the Institute For The 
Crippled And Disabled 

THE VALIANT HEART—MPO Productions 
Inc., N.Y.C., for American Heart Association 

5. History and Biography 

ROSARY OF THE MISSIONS — Cascade 
Pictures of Calif. Inc. for the U.S. Information 
Agency 
6. Human Relations 

HARD BROUGHT UP—Potomac Film Pro- 
ducers, Inc., for Mississippi State Dept. of 
Public Welfare 

THREE STEPS TO START—International Film 
Foundation Inc., N.Y.C., for the American 
Community Project, New York Univ. 


7. Industrial Processes . 
FACTS ABOUT SELF-OPENING DIE HEADS 

AND COLLAPSING TAPS—The Jam Handy 

Organization for Geometric Tool Co. 
PRODUCTIVE MAINTENANCE — Wilding 
Picture Productions Inc., for General Electric 


Unique, ancient Cornwall and the work of 
British sculptor Barbara Hepworth make a 
visual poem of FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE. 
(U.S. distributor, Brandon Films, New York City) 


“RECOGNITION OF MERIT” 


8. International Understanding 

REPORT FROM THE NEAR EAST—Inter- 
national Film Foundation, Inc., for the Foreign 
Operations Administration 

TOM SCHULER: COBBLER STATESMAN— 
Sketchbook Film Productions for U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency 

WORKSHOP FOR PEACE—United Nations 

9. Literary Musical, Theatrical Arts 

ARTS OF JAPAN—A BRIDGE CF BEAUTY 
—Tokyo Films (Japan) for U.S. informatios 
Agency 

COMPENIUS ORGAN AT FREDERICKS- 
BURG PALACE, DENMARK—Dansk Kultur 
Film (Copenhagen), distributed by Brandon 
Films Inc., N.Y.C. 

KUMAK THE SLEEPY HUNTER—Dunclaren 
Productions, (Canada), distributed by Film 
Images Inc., N.Y.C, 

10. Medical Sciences (professional) 

ETHER ANALGESIA FOR CARDIAC SUR- 
GERY—Audio Productions Inc. for E.R. Squibb 
and Sons, Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical 

HAZARDS OF DENTAL RADIOGRAPHY— 
co-produced by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the American Dental Assoc. 

LUNG CANCER: THE PROBLEM OF EARLY 
DIAGNOSIS—Audio Productions Inc., for The 
American Cancer Society, N.Y.C. 

11. Mental Health (see category 4) 
12. Natural Resources 

CLEAN WATERS—Raphael G. Wolff for 
General Electric Company 

CLOUD OVER OH!lO—Maslowski Produc- 
tions for The Standard Oil Co., (Ohio) 

THE HEREFORD HERITAGE—MPO Produc- 
tions Inc. for The American Hereford Assoc., 
Missouri 


KUMAK, THE SLEEPY HUNTER (also 

a "Scholastic Teacher" awards winner) 

is the puppet presentation by two Can- 

adian women artists of an Eskimo tale. 
(Film Images, 


Soundmaster's camaramen gets a low shot of 

golf champion Ben Hogan sinking a tricky putt 

for THE RULES OF GOLF—ETIQUETTE (dis- 
tributor, National Educational Films, N.Y.) 


Certificate 
Winners 


13. Recreation 
DEARBORN HOLIDAY—Ford Motor Com- 


pany 

THE FANTASTIC 500—Dynamic Films, N.Y.C. 

LEARNING TO RUN—Lighthouse Films 

THE RULES OF GOLF—ETIQUETTE—Na- 
tional Educational Films Inc., N.Y.C. for the 
U.S. Golf Association , 

14. Religion and Ethics 

CITY HISTORY—Broadcasting and Film Com- 
——— of the National Council of Churches, 

LIFE ON WHEELS—Alan Shilin Produc- 
tions, N.Y.C. for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
15. Safety 

FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING—Presentations 
Inc., for the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the National Education Assoc. 

ONE LITTLE INDIAN—National Film Board 
of Canada 

SAFETY PAYS—Eastman Kodak Co. Informa- 
tional Films Division _ 

16. Sales and Promotion 

DEAR MR. CUSTOMER—John Sutherland 
Productions for Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

THE NINE LINES OF A SALESMAN—Henry 
Strauss & Co. for Pan American World Air- 


ways 

THE PURPLE COW—Dynamic Films Inc. 

THE ROAD FORWARD—John Sutherland 
Productions Inc. for Kraft Foods Company 
17. Science 

MEN, STEEL AND EARTHQUAKES—Gene 
K. Walker Productions for Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. 

SEIFRIZ ON PROTOPLASM—J.M.B. Church- 
ill Jr., distributed by Educational Film 
Library Association, N.Y.C. 

18. Visual Arts 

DONG KINGMAN—Living Artists Produc- 
tions, distributed by Contemporary Films, N.Y. 

FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE—The British 
Film Institute (England); distributed by Bran- 
don Films Inc., N.Y.C. 

19. Classroom: Preschool-Intermediate 

DISCOVERING THE LIBRARY — Coronet 


Films 
WORDS OF COURTESY—Young America 
Films Inc. 
20. Classroom: Jr. & Sr. High School 
LET'S TAKE A WALK ALONG THE BROOK 
—Henry and Viola Washburn; distributed by 
Gateway Productions Inc. 
21. Classroom: Jr. & Sr. High School 
A CITIZEN MAKES A DECISION—Centron 


for Young America Films Inc. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The guerilla leader sets brother against brother. 
—From IN THE FACE OF JEOPARDY, Broad- 
casting and Film Commission, N.C.C.C. . . . 


CHRISTIANITY CONFRONTS 
COMMUNISM 


F verification were needed that our con- 

flict with Communism is world wide, 
strong support would be given by two 
recent religious films dealing with this 
aspect of contemporary history. REVOLT 
In Berwin has been in circulation for a 
while. Now, one of the most recent re- 
leases of the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission is IN THE FACE OF JEOPARDY, 
portraying the conflict of Christianity and 
Comunism in South East Asia. The 
two fiilms are in no way alike except in 
their message. 

IN THE FACE OF JEOPARDY (to be fully 
reviewed in our next issue) is an eloquent 
witness to the power of Christianity and, 
in its tropical setting, reminds us of the 
universal nature of both Christianity and 
Communism. 


Revolt In Berlin 


In Bertin, an hour-long pres- 
entation, is built round the core of docu- 
mentary footage of the June 17 (1953) 
riots in East Berlin. Much of the footage 
shown was secretly carried out of the 
Communist camp by a fleeing refugee. 
The film endeavors to show the dynamic 
nature of Christianity in our present 
troubled world. In the final analysis, 
conflict between the two idealogies finds 
expression in individual conduct. A Ger- 
man Christian woman, impelled by the 
dynamic of her faith, faces capture and 
death in order to carry out the gospel 
of love. 

The story is both reasonable and ap- 
pealing, the documentary footage it con- 
tains gives it authenticity. The inter- 
pretation of Christianity is typical of the 
more conservative, independent institu- 
tions. Belief in Christ is made so distinct 
on anti-ecclesiasticism. Providence-Bar- 
from church membership that it verges 
rington Bible College (Providence, R. I.) 
produced Revott and is the source for its 
purchase or rental. 
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Religious 


Editor, REV. THEODORE MILLER 


LOOK-BACK ON THE GOLDEN REEL AWARD 


The Winner 


HE Golden Reel Film Award in the 

category of Religion and Ethics went 
to Billy Graham’s Sous IN Conrtict.* It 
is a top-flight production more properly 
in the nature of a feature than for the 
category in which it was placed, in jux- 
taposition with a dainty little film like 
Tue Santa Craus Suit. Dr. Graham gets 
the people of his film properly converted. 
Crry Story and ON WHEELS, the 
runners-up, deal with the practical ex- 
pression of Christianity in the rapidly 
changing life of today. 


Recognitions of Merit 


City Story (Broadcast and Film Com- 
mission, National Council of Churches) 
shows courageous, day-to-day Christian- 
ity at work in the highly strategic “inner 
city” of the modern polyglot metropolis. 
In the film, as in real life, it is “touch- 
and-go.” (See Film News, Vol. XIV, 
No. 4—1954.) Only history will tell 
whether such experimental programs real- 
ly work, and the same would have been 
said had there been a historian present 
in the days of the apostolic church. 

LirE ON Wueets (Alan Shilin Produc- 
tions for the Protestant Episcopal Church) 
looks out through the eyes of that essen- 
tially modern phenomenon, the rootless 
skilled worker who, with his family, moves 
from one big construction job to another. 
He is the individualist par excellence, 
with no community except the group 
with which he is temporarily associated. 
The trailer is his house, his home is the 
trailer park where he hooks up for the 
duration of the project on which he is 
engaged. When one job is finished he 
moves on to another. It is a tribute to 


* See this issue, page 9 


In LIFE ON WHEELS (Alan Shilin, for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church), the Chapel comes 
to the people... 


the vitality of Christianity that it can 
minister to this highly mobile section 
of modern society. As the film admirably 
points out, this ministry must be of an 
essentially practical nature, and its success 
is due as much to the vision and conse- 
cration of the worker as to the reality of 
the faith from which he draws inspiration. 


Other Entries 


As a whole, this year’s panel made an 
interesting collection and included some 
outstanding films. Our Biste—How It 
Came To Us (American Bible Society) 
is as fine a piece of work as we are likely 
to see in a long time. It is an authentic 
feature-length presentation of how the 
world’s “best seller” came about . . . 
Joun Westey (Radio and Film Com- 
mission of the Methodist Church) is an- 
other feature-length film with plenty of 
color and human interest. (See Film News, 
Vol. XIV No. 1—1955) . . . Family Films, 
entered A CHANCE TO Grow, and A Boy 
AND His Buse. The latter is a nice Christ- 
mas picture but not as convincing as most 
of this company’s productions. 

Tue CnHeat (Concordia Films) would 
make an excellent basis for group discus- 
sion of honesty, honor, and kindred 
subjects . . . NavaAHo Boy (Brooks In- 
stitute of Photography) is noteworthy for 
its scenic beauty and for the inescapable 
sense of man’s insignificance in the colored 
desert where the Indian makes his home 
. .. THE SEVEN BROTHERS OF THIBAR com- 
bines a fascinating series of character 
studies with a moving exhibit of how to 
make the desert blossom. The White 
Fathers may well be proud of this film. 

Among the educational ideas of the 
past half-century, one of the most fruit- 
ful is the project method. Its limited use 
may be due to the fact that results are not 
easy to measure, and that considerable 
skill is required on the part of the teacher 
or group leader. TEACHING IN THE CHURCH 
ScHoot (Methodist Church, General 
Board of Education) shows such a project 
in operation, with the actual boys and 
girls playing unrehearsed parts. . . 

Tue Ricut Hanp, an Alan Shilin pro 
duction for the Evangelical Reform 
Church, we did not see but will catch up 
with in a later issue . . . Finally, no com 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Editor, JULIUS SCHATZ 


Board of Review, National Council of 
Jewish Audio-Visual Aids 


TERCENTENARY 
FILMSTRIPS, NO FILMS 


NTEREST in the observance of the 
tercentenary of Jewish life in America 
is significantly reflected in an increasing 
output of filmstrips of good quality. In 
our last issue we reviewed the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods’ color 
strip, THROUGH THE YEARS: Jewish Women 
in American History. On this page, 
(starred *), are two more tercentenary 
subjects. But, so far, there are no films 
on this theme. It is difficult to explain 
why no institutional, commercial or Holly- 
wood film producer has as yet awakened 
to the realization that here is a timely, 
important, dramatic subject—a rich and 
exciting, living source of history—for 
motion picture treatment. 


Filmstrips 


*xTHREE HUNDRED YEARS: 
Memorable Events in 
American Jewish History 


HOUGH made for the Tercentenary, 

this is a good strip for all types of 
audience in addition to Jewish groups. 
Opening with a map that shows the line 
of settlement, the subject matter here 
presented is treated chronologically, in a 
factual, historical way against a_back- 
ground of general American history, 
which makes it of interest in high schools 
and a variety of community situations. 
Among memorable scenes is the one of a 
boat-load of Jews coming into Savannah, 
George, with Governor Oglethorpe and 
colonists waiting on shore; another of a 
group of Union soldiers in the Civil War 
observing the Passover in a lean-to in 
the Kentucky mountains . . . This strip is 
the latest in a series of four that includes 
Tue Jews Setrte IN NEw AMSTERDAM 
(1654); JupanH Touro (early 19th centu- 
ty); and Isaac M. Wise (later 19th). 


46 frames, color, With 33-1/3 rpm rec- 
Available from Commission on Jewish 
Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 838 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 


*xTHE JEWS IN AMERICA 


N two parts, and with an accompanying 
script, this pictorial review of 300 
years of Jewish settlement in the United 
States highlights important contributions 
to the development of Jewish life in 
America, and to the general community. 
The narrative is somewhat overwritten, 
but this is an outstanding filmstrip for 
art work that is creative, detailed, of su- 
perb quality and beautiful color. A rich, 
exciting and living source of history is 
here exposed for Jewish and general 
audiences. 

Part I covers from the cartographers to 
the Civil War. Part II begins with the 
Civil War but deals principally with the 
past 75 years and Jewish contributions 
over this period to literature, the arts, 
and the community generally. Since both 
first and second generation Jews are dealt 
with, there is a section on the Yiddish and 
the Hebrew press in America, also on the 
organizations and institutions—education- 
al and philanthropic—established by the 
Jews for taking care of themselves and 
for support of the general community. 


78 frames (2 parts), color. With two 

copies of script. Available from Jewish 

Education Committee of N.Y., 1776 
Broadway, New York 19. 


WINNERS 


S we go to press, word is received 

that, at the 5th Annual Meeting 
and Workshop of the National Council 
on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials held 
in New York, two productions tied for 
the award as: 


Best film on a Jewish subject 
released during 1954: 
DEADLINE FOR DANNY (United Israel 

Appeal) 
FACES OF ISRAEL (National Committee 
for Labor Israel) 


Best filmstrip for 1954 is: 


THE JEWS IN AMERICA (Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee, N.Y.C.)} 


Honorable mention was given to: 

THE PUGNACIOUS SAILING MASTER 
(kinescope film, National Broadcasting 
Co.—Jewish Theological Seminary tele- 
vision program FRONTIERS OF 
FAITH) 

DIGGING FOR BURIED TREASURE: An 
Introduction to the Bible (Commission 
on Jewish Education, Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations) 


Films 


THE NINE YEARS OF 
THEODORE HERZL 


T is exactly 50 years since the death, 
in 1904, of Theodore Herzl, the 
Austrian Jewish journalist and dramatist 
who, awakened to his Jewishness by the 
shock of the Dreyfuss trial, dedicated the 
last nine years of his life to founding the 
world Zionist movement, and furthering 
the dream of a Jewish national home- 
land. His dream has come true with 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 
This is the story of “the father of Zion- 
ism,” told for the most part in photo- 
graphs and visual records—of Palestine 
and Europe from 1895 to 1904, of Herzl’s 
home and literary career, his intensive ac- 
tivities in the courts of the world powers 
as liaison for the Zionist Congress, the 
continuous, self-sacrificing pursuit of the 
dream and idea which hastened his un- 
timely death at the age of 44, and the re- 
internment of his remains in “the Home- 
land” in 1949 in fulfillment of his dying 
request. 

Though this film is somewhat static by 
reason of the nature of its material, it is 
remarkable what its producers have made 
of it. Teachers, adult educators, and any 
who are interested in the movement 
through which an ancient nation was re- 
born, will find this a unique and useful 
instrument. 


20 mins., color. Produced by the World 

Zionist Organization (Jerusalem). Avail- 

able from the American Zionist Council, 
342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. 


FACES OF ISRAEL 


HIS is an unusual film. It compares 

favorably with films produced for 
theatrical and commercial presentation. 
Israel is reflected through the faces and 
lives of seven of its citizens from diverse 
backgrounds and distant corners of the 
earth—a farmer, dock worker, cobbler, 
student, nurse, Moroccan boy and Yemen- 
ite girl, singled out by the camera during 
Israel’s Independence Day parade through 
Ramleh. The camera work is excellent, 
the narration concise and stirring. FAcEs 
oF IsRAEL is recommended highly for all 
groups interested not only in the new 
State, but in a new life for the Middle 
East. 


56 mins., color. Distributed by the 
National Committee for Labor Israel, 
33 East 67th St., N.Y. 21. 
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of B’nai B’rith 


We Use Films In Our Program 


PROGRAMMING FOR DEMOCRACY 


The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Work of 
The Anti-Defamation League 


Founded: 1913 


Program Director: Oscar Cohen 


Headquarters: 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


National Chairman: Henry Edward Schultz 
National Director: Benjamin R. Epstein 


Audio-Visual Director: Maury J. Glaubman 


Membership: Twenty-six regional offices with professional staffs, aided by 
a volunteer force of 350,000 members nationally organized 
in community chapters and lodges. 


Purpose: An association of Americans of Jewish faith organized to help 
preserve and extend the benefits of American democracy to all 
people without regard to race, religion or place of birth. 


Publications: The ADL Bulletin, Facts, Research Reports, Program Service 
Bulletin, Christian Friends Bulletin, Freedom Pamphlets. 


The Problem 


HE Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 

B'rith was organized over 40 years 
ago to help preserve and extend the bene- 
fits of American democracy to all people 
regardless of race, religion, or place of 
birth. Its formation grew out of the con- 
cern of members of B’nai B’rith, a Jewish 
service organization, for the then spread- 
ing instances of defamation of, and ig- 
norance about, Americans belonging to 
different religions and racial groups. To- 
day the League’s program is more ex- 
tensive and its operation more integrated, 
but this aim remains the same. In a 
thousand communities throughout the 
nation, the ADL—through its regional 
offices, its multi-department division of 
program materials, and its vigilant civil 
rights operation—speaks and acts for 
democracy by promoting better relations 
between peoples of varying origins and 
beliefs and by encouraging, through edu- 
cation, social action against the abuse of 
civil rights, civil liberties, and existing 
patterns of prejudice and discrimination. 
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Reaching the Audience 

It is the specific purpose of the Audio- 
Visual Department of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League to use film, television and 
radio to carry out the overall objective. 

One audience which the A-V Depart- 
ment seeks to reach is the mass one, com- 
prising the anonymous radio listener and 
television viewer. To this end the De- 
partment uses appropriate productions 
from other agencies, and produces its 
own materials. These materials include 
“live” and recorded dramatic radio series; 
“live” and filmed tv programs. 

A second audience the Audio-Visual De- 
partment seeks to reach is the more specific 
one organized in the school, the church 
and synagogue, labor union, business firm, 
foreign language and veterans group, the 
women’s club, in civic, social and frater- 
nal bodies. This is the audience involved 
in a lesson, a meeting, a discussion, or 
some type of organised program. For this 
audience the Department also uses avail- 
able materials, and produces others es- 
pecialy designed for discussion and edu- 
cation. 


No. 27 in a series to ascertain how national 
organizations use films, filmstrips, other visual aids 
in their work; and to what extent ... 


By HERBERT JAFFA, Associate Director of 
ADL's Audio-Visual Department . . . A 
Columbia University M.A. in American 
Studies, Mr. Jaffa has been a reporter and 
editor, and has taught Communications at 

New York University .. . 


Regional Office Functions 


The major source of materials and 
service for groups in the communities 
concerned with improving their human 
relations are the 26 ADL regional offices 
centrally located throughout the country. 
Their professional office staffs, aided by a 
volunteer force of thousands of B'nai 
B'rith men and women, go to the com- 
munity with skills and tools, to initiate 
programs and involve interest groups in 
educational and social action campaigns. 
In cooperation with groups such as the 
County Council of Churches, the PTA, 
the Mayors’ Commissions on Human Re- 
lations in many cities, the Boy Scouts of 
America, and others, the regional office 
staff may “sell’ the local citizenry or televi- 
sion station on the value of a brotherhood 
and democracy series and, aided by the 
ADL’s Audio-Visual Department, will 
develop scripts appropriate to the specific 
needs of the community. On the other 
hand, and as result of continuous promo- 
tion on a national and local level—as a 
result too of thousands of relationships 
built up over many years through work- 
shops and conferences—requests for co- 
operative assistance and materials come 
into the regional office from schools, 
churches, civic and fraternal groups. 


“Children must have opportunity to work off 

their aggressiveness in a constructive way."— 

From THE HIGH WALL, ADL-produced motion 
picture... 
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CAN WE IMMUNIZE AGAINST PREJUDICE? 

—produced by the Center for Mass Communi- 

cation of Columbia University, in cooperation 

with the Anti-Defamation League—uses this 

technique to visualize its ideas and argu- 
ments 


Tt may be that the regional office direc- 
tor, learning of some act of discrimination 
against a minority group member in the 
community, may call upon the local 
minister and his associates to help sponsor 
a meeting at which a film—perhaps 
Wantep, A PLace To Live—will be used 
to evoke discussion and change an at- 
titude toward a specific community situa- 
tion . . . or it may be that the minister of 
his own accord wants the ADL film HeErt- 
TAGE for a Sunday school class on moral 
and spiritual values. It may even be, 
and has been, that the ADL, in response 
to requests from a university or an organi- 
zation, provides audio-visual materials 
and staff for an in-service or a community 
workshop program in human relations. 
Depending on the size of the project, 
the regional office may carry it through 
on its Own, or cooperatively with the 
Audio-Visual Department of the ADL. 


Outside “Distribution” 


Commercial film libraries, as well as 
schools, university departments, and pub- 
lic libraries with print circulation sys- 
tems, help develop interest—through 
their own promotion, selling or edu- 
cative organizations—in the audio-visual 
materials of the Anti-Defamation League. 
This interest frequently results in re- 
quests for other materials and services 
obtainable from the ADL, through its 
Audio-Visual Department at headquarters, 
or through its regional offices. Many im- 
portant relationships have been estab- 
lished from just such “business” contacts, 
and have resulted in educational and ac- 
tion programs important in the cause of 
democracy and brotherhood. Additionally, 
the A-V Department passes on to the 
ADL regional offices periodic sales and 
rental reports issued by the commercial 
distributor. These also become “leads” 
into the community for the Department, 
or the regional offices. 
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Conversely, the ADL often “turns up” 
organizations interested not only in ADL 
materials, but in those being promoted 
by the commercial distributor, so that 
ADL thus and meanwhile exerts a broad- 
ening and strengthening influence on the 
overall use of audio-visual for public in- 
formation and education. 


Place of the A-V Department 


The Audio-Visual Department of the 
Anti-Defamation League functions na- 
tionally from its offices in New York City, 
and is the central resource unit for ‘the 
materials and means through which the 
League’s objectives may be most fully 
realized. It commissions production, 
works out instruments of utilization, 
alerts the regional offices to all available 


* 


TO LIVE TOGETHER, story of an intercultural 
summer camp, was produced by the ADL in 


cooperation with the Parkway Community 
Houses of Chicago and the Chicago Commons 
Association ... 


materials—films, filmstrips, guides, record- 
ings, radio and television opportunities. 
It also keeps the regional offices informed 
on current events and public policies 
relating to prejudice and discrimination. 

The Department also faces out into 
the general film and television field as a 
specialized resource medium for radio 
and television stations, film companies 
and other agencies interested in produc- 
ing and/or promoting materials of inter- 
cultural interest. It serves actively also 
with audio-visual groups such as the Film 
Council of America and the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education of the National 
Education Association. Recently, for ex- 
ample, and in cooperation with DAVI, 
the Audio-Visual Department of ADL 
produced a “Guide to Films In Human 
Relations” which has become the acknowl- 
edged reference for motion pictures in 
this important area. 

When occasion or need arises, the 
Audio-Visual Department of the League 
reaches directly into the local community 
also, in the promotion and distribution 
of transcribed radio and television mate- 
rials, such as the Lest WE ForcET series 
of recordings, LitrLeE Soncs On Bic Sus- 


jects (tv “spots”), and the films designed 
especially for television presentation: 
Can WE ImMuNIZzE AGAINST PREJUDICE?; 
Rumor; and Wuich Way For HuMAN 
Ricuts? Much of the ADL radio and tele- 
vision material, in fact, reaches the local 
station primarily as result of direct con- 
tact by the Department in New York. 
This does not exclude, however, a signifi- 
cant role for the regional office in the 
project. 

The League is an integrated agency 
and, as such, the operations of each divi- 
sion are geared to support those of the 
others. Thus, it is the regional office pro- 
fessional staff person who encourages the 
local stations in his area to use the ma- 
terials sent to them from headquarters; 
who helps the stations publicize these 
programs; organizes listening and viewing 
among various interest groups in the com- 
munity; and who, if the program format 
demands, will help develop a “live” panel 
of leading citizens. An example of this 
type of activity is the recently produced 
CHALLENGE television series using the 
three discussion films recently produced 
by the ADL’s Audio-Visual Department 
in cooperation with the Center for Mass 
Communication of Columbia University 
(Rumor, CAN WE IMMUNIZE AGAINST 
PrEjJupIcE, and WHicH Way For HuMAN 
RIGHTS?) 


Discussion Essential 


It has been the experience of the ADL 
that the effect upon an audience in terms 
of information acquired, and in the 
degree to which opinions and attitudes 
are changed, is significantly heightened 
when discussion accompanies screening. 
The seven to nine minute sections of 
ADL’s special television films are a frame 
for 20 minutes of live discussion on the 
subject of each film. This format im- 
mediately involves the regional offices in 
organizing a local live panel section for 


(Continued on page 23) 


Joe Hanson, questioned by his minister, denies 
that hate literature makes any impression on 
him and his wife—From PREJUDICE, produced 
by the ADL and the Broadcasting and Film 
Protestant Church . . . 


Commission of the 


| 
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(Top left): The painting is first care- 
fully traced for the outline, or key block. 
The “nomi" (carving chisels) are of 
hand-beaten steel, fashioned to suit the 
individual craftsman . . . (Top right): 
The “tsuji,” a mallet, is of soft wood . . . 
(Lower left): THE COURTESAN is by 
Utamaro, an outstanding exponent of 
the Ukiyoe School .. . 


MOKU HANGA-The Japanese Wood Block Print 


UT of footage filmed in Japan by 

Ian Mutsu, noted Japanese cinemato- 
grapher, Emerson Yorke has fashioned a 
unique short subject for schools, general 
audience groups and television. Alan 
Priest, Curator of the Oriental Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Museum of Art, co- 
operated in the production, and the open- 
ing scenes feature some of the Museum’s 
Oriental treasures, including a fine col- 
lection of Japanese prints. 

Raised to a high level of craftsmanship 
and beauty by the Japanese over a very 
long time, the art declined in the 18th 
and 19th centuries with the advent of 


the machine. In its present renaissance 
many Japanese artists are producing in 
the old techniques, with the old tools. 
More closeups of these would be wel- 
come, and it is a pity this presentation 
could not be in color. It has a fine native 
flavor, however, largely due to a well re- 
searched script by Miss Masa Sugahara, 
Japanese culture documentarian, and to 
her sympathetic voicing of the narration. 
Moku HAnca, in short, attests to its own 
interest values by leaving the viewer with 
a desire to know about the Japanese 
artists, past and present, examples of 
whose work are included here. 


13 mins., b&w. Produced by Emerson Yorke Studio, N.Y.C. For rent $62.50 from Young 
America Films Inc., 18 East 4Ist., N.Y.C. 17. For rent, your local film library or dealer. 
TV rental: Sterling Television Productions, 205 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


THE WINSLOW BOY 


ASED on an actual case, this story 

—set in England in 1912—devolves 
around young Ronnie Winslow, accused 
of stealing money from a schoolmate, and 
expelled from Britain’s Royal Naval Col- 
lege. The stern father he has always 
feared, now not only believes Ronnie's 
protestations of innocence but sacrifices 
savings and health in a passionate strug- 
zle for justice. His daughter Catherine 
supports him at cost to herself, and the 
eminent barrister Sir Robert Morton 
(Robert Donat) eventually becomes inter- 
ested. Furnished by Catherine and Sir 
Robert, there is a well played love inter- 
est, but it is secondary to the justice and 
family loyalties’ theme. 

Because the principles it represents are 
timeless and basic, it is good that THE 
Winstow Boy has become available in 
l6mm. The unusually high plane on 
which it is developed makes it especially 
suitable for school use, and as a basis 


Reviewed by RITA HOCHHEIMER, 
formerly Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, N.Y.C. Board of 

Education 

for appreciation of justice in small mat- 

ters and in large. With older groups a 

comparison of British legal procedure 

with American, and how each is treated 
on the screen, will be significant. The 
film society and historian will be inter- 
ested in THE WinsLtow Boy as the play 
that won the New York Drama Critics 

Award, was adapted by its author Terence 

Ratigan, directed by Anthony Asquith, 

and stars Robert Donat as a stripling, Sir 

(Continued on page 29) 


PREVIEW 
Classroom 


NEW WAYS OF SEEING 
A Lesson In Art by Ben Karp 


M* Karp, Professor of Art at State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y., 
takes a group of students outdoors. None 
of them know how to start painting the 
scene chosen, so he goes back to basics. 
“With the marks he makes on paper or 
canvas,” he explains, “the artist shows 
others how the world looks to him.” Ways 
now classic were disapproved originally. 
But it is simply a matter of each artist 
laying down his strokes differently—in 
size, direction and character. The film’s 
theme, as referred to in its title, is stated 
as: “The whole world of nature is a sym- 
phony of strokes.” Examples of Matisse 
and Picasso are shown to illustrate the 
stroke that stands out independently as 
an area of color. 

Stimulated by this Impressionist ap- 
proach, Professor Karp’s students are 
busily painting when his young daughter 


(Continued on page 29) 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


WELFTH film in the Mental Health 

series, this one has most appeal be- 
cause it is exceptionally well cast and 
photographed, and because the story it 
tells is so typical. The Coopers have gone 
along in their marriage for years, sup- 
pressing some very real dissatisfactions, 
until their son’s insistence on choosing his 
own career brings hidden feelings into the 
open. They are on the verge of divorce 
but discover the Family Service Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Wright, an attractive counsel- 
or, works with both, through the empha- 
sis for a change is on the father. Based 
on a real case, this film should encourage 
more people to seek professional help 
available in their communities for family 
problems. It should also be excellent for 
recruitment of social workers. —R. LEE 


20 mins., b&w. Affiliated Film Producers 
for the Mental Health Film Board and 
the Family Service Association of 
America. For sale, Intl. Film Bureau, 
Chicago. Rent, local libraries. 
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THE STEADFAST 
TIN SOLDIER (Cover) 


Reviewed by MARY SHORTT, Chief of 
the Film Division, Brooklyn Public Library 
See also page 5) 


S a rule, nothing is more surely fatal 
<A to the charm of a favorite fairy tale 
than being put on the screen. The more 
reason, then, to rejoice at this new film 
from Denmark which preserves intact the 
spirit of Andersen’s story while adding 
color, movement and music to the familiar 
words. 

Here is the enchanted little world just 
as Andersen described it: the cardboard 
castle with wax swans swimming on its 
glass lake, the dolls, nutcracker and gob- 
lin, the paper dancer poised on one toe 
and the one-legged tin soldier who loved 
her. With a minimum of animation, 
which stimulates rather than forestalls 
the imagination, this delightful array of 
playthings is brought completely and 
satisfyingly to life. The humans who 
shape the soldier’s destiny and in the end 
wantonly destroy him appear only as 
hands and feet from another world, in- 
truding on the real and important one. 

Photographed in rich color, the quaint 
and varied toys immediately take the eye, 
and once misfortune begins to dog the 
soldier, the plot moves briskly along. A 
stiff little military tune, capturing per- 
fectly the essence of the hero, provides 
the ideal background to a narration which 
avoids all sentimentality. 

THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER was pro- 
duced by Danish Culture Film Produc- 
tions to mark the 150th anniversary of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s birth, and it 
will be a boon to libraries planning special 
Andersen events this year. Quite apart 
from such topical use, this is a film which 
can be counted on to spellbind young 
audiences for years to come.—MARY SHORTT 


14 mins., color. Produced in Denmark. 

Directed by Ivo Caprino. For rent or 

sale from Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 
57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


ONE FOOT IN THE DOOR 


first Johnson Motors’ film, Avu- 
tuMN Ho.ipay, was an_ enjoyable 
piece of salesmanship for motor boating 
—also, for the beauty and color of Wis- 
consin’s waterways. The same exciting 
beauty, expertly caught by director of 
photography Henry Ushijina, is here for 
the eye’s pleasure when the story goes out- 
doors with the Lewis’ move to a suburban 
community affording unusual opportu- 
nities for open-air activities. It begins, 
however, in the studio where the film is 
being made, and keeps returning to it. 
There is perhaps an overreach for sparkle 
and entertainment in this device. The at- 
tempt to avoid the stereotype of the sales 
training film is commendable, however; 
and the dealer’s sales program as he de- 
tails it in a natural, acceptable manner, 
would seem generally to apply to store 
merchandising. —R. LEE 


18 mins., color. Produced by Richard 
Matt Inc. (Fond Du Lac) for Johnson 
Motors, Waukegan, Ill. 


LAND OF THE AFGHANS 


RITTEN and narrated by Walter A. 

Fairservis of the American Museum 
of Natural History’s Afghanistan Expedi- 
tion, and photogrophed by traveller- 
lecturer Baron Hans de Meiss Teuffen, 
this film is historically and culturally 
oriented. It is also the only one in color 
about Afghanistan. Here is some of the 
world’s finest scenery; and here, most of 
the cultures of Asia have left remarkable 
traces. Though the film’s color is not uni- 
form, it is often exciting—in scenic shots, 
and in detailing native arts and crafts. 
Rugmaking, block printing, and glazing 
are still practised masterfully. Exotic 
gardens like those beloved of Omar 
Khayyam are the wonder of the visitor. 
The music of Afghanistan’s many races 
bridges the Orient and Occident. Their 
dance expresses the insistence on freedom 
of “the people who fought Alexander and 
Genghis Kan, the British lion and the 
Russian bear.” 
general who united Afghanistan, helps 
celebrate Independence Day. Govern- 
ment irrigation and industrial projects 
witness Afghanistan’s acceptance of 20th 
century technocracy. —RoHAMA LEE 


15 mins., Kodachrome, also b&w. Pro- 
duced by Marvo Television Company. 
For rental and purchase: Rothacker, 
729-7th Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 


The King, son of the 


SHAPES 


IRIAM Schlein’s book for kindergar- 

ten and primary graders gets its con- 
cepts across on its own, but this film ver- 
sion does add visual scope impossible for 
the printed page. There are many more 
animals and objects shown, they move, 
and are related with the real life ex- 
perience of the child, as in the fine se- 
quence about wheels photographed from 
the child’s eye level in a rush of traffic. 
The photographic work is in fact pleasant 
throughout. The commentary is the text 
of the book, and it is interesting to pre- 
sent both the book and the film to groups 
of children. We leave it with you to 
ascertain whether the youngsters like the 
book better or the film, or want both to- 
gether, and why. —R. LEE 


7 mins., color. Produced by Arcona 

Films (Peter Hollander). Rent $5, or 

buy $85, from Kinesis Inc., 54 W. 47th 
St., N.Y.C. 


THE RIGHT TOUCH 


ARE is the typist who gets shoved in- 

to a top secretarial spot as quickly as 
Cathy O'Donnell. Her being an electric 
typewriter operator probably has some- 
thing to do with her fast rise, there being 
not enough of those, right now. Salaries 
are not mentioned, but they must be con- 
siderable too, judging by Cathy’s clothes. 
Everything and everybody in this film is 
glamourous. The girls who haven't 
learned the facts of office life yet should 
love it. On the other hand, perhaps with 
effort and imagination on the part of us 
girls, and some cooperation from our 
bosses, the workday world could be like 
this. Maybe IBM had that in mind when 
it called on The National Secretaries, 
United Business Education, and National 
Office Management Associations for as- 
sistance in making THe Ricur Toucn, 
as “a salute to the secretary.” —A. Sec. 


18 mins., Eastman Color, produced by 

Telamerica Inc. Free loan from Interna- 

tional Business Machines’ Film Library, 
Endicott, N.Y., or branch offices. 
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ARE MANNERS IMPORTANT 


HEREVER and whenever people 

live together, manners are impor- 
tant, because mannerly behavior keeps 
things moving smoothly. The word “man- 
ners” is used here in the deeper sense, im- 
plying respect and concern for others. 
Mickey is an example of a badly man- 
nered boy. He slams doors, throws his 
clothing about, speaks curtly on the tele- 
phone, and is short to his mother’s guest. 
Although other people are using the liv- 


ing room, he rushes to the radio and 


tunes in on a noisy baseball game. 

A boy like Mickey finds it hard to take 
criticism. His answer always is “I get 
along all right.” On his own level, how- 
ever, his friends do not criticize him with 
words. Because he is ill-mannered on the 
playing field and in the streets, they 
ignore him. Finding himself alone in the 
crowded school cafeteria he concentrates 
on a picture of Lincoln that happens to 
be hanging on the wall and goes into a 
day dream. 

He fancies himself running for presi- 
dent on a platform pledged to abolish 
manners. He is intrigued by the extrava- 
gant hoopla of his campaign until the 
children who know him, and who have 
suffered his rudeness in the past, join the 
crowd. He is appalled when they remove 
his signs and come out against him. 

It is a little too pat, the way Mickey is 
moved by a fantasy to “come to realize” 
with such immediacy the error of his 
ways. The lesson would have been even 
more convincing in a longer film showing 
how hard it is to change oneself and how, 
slowly, change becomes a habit. 


11 mitfs., Produced and released by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill 


-flowune Pictures 


Color-Sound films to 
Motivate Junior Activities— 
AQUARIUM WONDERLAND 


THE BACKYARD ARTIST 
MICROSCOPIC WONDERS IN WATER 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. 


LATEST 16mm SOUND FILMS 
Both in Technicolor 


WALT DISNEY'S 
"7 


“A SONG TO REMEMBER” 
Life of Chopin 
For complete information write 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central 
Wichita 2, Kansas 
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Editor, AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ph.D. 
Principal P.S. 39R, Staten Island, N. Y. 


ELIGHTFUL chuckles filled the audi- 

torium when Mother Goose stepped 
out of her big book and introduced Little 
Miss Muffet, Old Mother Hubbard, The 
Queen of Hearts and Humpty Dumpty. 

Three-dimensional figurines with ex- 
traordinarily expressive faces represent 
these characters, are used in place of live 
actors, and a printed text replaces the 
usual narration. This is good, education- 
ally and emotionally, because even the 
littlest children recited the lines with 
great enjoyment. But best of all was 
Old Mother Hubbard’s dog, a precious 
rascal. His reading of the newspaper 
evoked spontaneous applause from the 
primary graders, who wanted to see him 
again and again. 

Enchanting as the film is, it gains con- 
siderably from the charming musical 
background which lends movement and 
animation. Only one question arises: 
why the picture of the projector at the 
beginning and the end of the reel? It 
seemed to serve no purpose and might 
well be eliminated. 


11 mins., color. Produced and distributed 
by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood. 


GEORGE’S NEW SUIT 


HILE shearing sheep and bundling 

the fleece, George wonders what hap- 
pens to his wool after it is shipped away. 
He writes a letter asking the people who 
will be handling the wool, to tell him. 
This letter he tucks into one of the bun- 
dies and is delighted when one answer 
after another begins to arrive from the 
various workers engaged in processing 
the wool. 

From this point on, however, interest is 
sacrificed to information, and a film that 
is too tight results. 

11 mins., b&w, also color. Produced and 


released by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GEYSER MELODIES 


HE student committee that reviewed 
this film for the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades suggested the need for great- 
er emphasis on geographical placement. 
Although it was indicated that geysers are 
native to only three areas, the children 
found difficulty in remembering that these 
three areas were Iceland, New Zealand 
and Yellowstone National Park. They 
suggested overprinted titles on pictures 
and on maps. More narration would 
have made this a really important film 
for enrichment and for appreciation. 
Here is wonderful pictorial material 
enhanced by poetic narration and a 
beautiful musical score. Geysers, hot 
springs, mud pots and steam vents are 
portrayed in vivid, everchanging color. 


10 mins., color. Produced and distributed 
by Bailey Films, Inc. 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


WHY STUDY SPEECH 


PEAKING is such a natural activity 

that the average person is surprised to 
learn that speech is studied as a subject 
in high school and college. In this film, 
Fred Parish asks his faculty adviser why 
he should study speech. In a series of well 
dramatized situations, his adviser shows 
him how good speech training makes com- 
munication more effective in everyday 
life. We then see Fred in projection, 
campaigning for class president; later, ap- 
plying for a job; as an adult, addressing a 
civic group. In each instance, his suc- 
cess is determined by his ability to get 
his ideas across. 

It helps, Fred finds, to study speech 
techniques in a class because the other 
students are in the same boat. All need 
to build up self-confidence, establish eye- 
to-eye contact with their audience, organ- 
ize their thoughts, and learn to project 
voice and personality. 

Although only of grammar school age, 
the children who viewed this film were 
particularly impressed. As one 12-year- 
old put it: “I'll never forget this movie 
as long as I live. Eisenhower got elected 
because he knew how to put his ideas 
across. And I’m going to start right now 
to do the same on my newspaper route!” 


11 mins. Produced and released by Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 4Ist St., 
N.Y.C. 17. 
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THE LITERARY SHELF 


Top TV Shows of the Year, expertly ed- 
ited by Irving Settel, offers the complete 
scripts of such notable programs as Edward 
Murrow’s unforgettable expose of Senator 
McCarthy, the popular Jackie Gleason 
show, and a dozen others in a well balanced 
selection. (Hastings House, publ.) 

Paddy Chayefsky’s standing as a top 
tv dramatist can be fully appreciated in 
his Television Plays, a collection of six of 
his most successful shows, preceded by 
an eloquent statement on the problems of 
his craft. (Simon & Schuster, publ.) 

It is regrettable that in his Billions, 
Blunders and Baloney a documented de- 
nunciation of the U.S. overseas informa- 
tion program, Eugene W. Castle (16mm 
pioneer, founder of Castle Films) should 
use a tone of vituperative hysteria in- 
stead of a simple, and more effective, re- 
cital of a notorious situation. (Devin- 
Adair, publ.) 

The Fugitive Romans, a lively novel by 
William Murray, tackles the familiar 
theme of an American film crew at work 
in the Eternal City. (Vanguard, publ.) 


CRAFTS OF THE FILM 


Introduction to 3-D, by H. Dewhurst, is 
proof that a valid argument can still be 
made for the three-dimensional film, even 
if the public didn’t seem to approve recent 
examples of it. (Macmillan, publ.) 

As a practical guidebook for aspiring 
performers, Merrill E. Joels’ Acting Is a 
Business, offers factual information and 
sound advice based on a wealth of per- 
sonal incident. (Hastings House, publ.) 

General Bibliography of Motion Pic- 
tures is an indispensable reference book 
whose international scope and up-to-date 
coverage lists every significant literary or 
technical publication issued in this field 
up to last year. (W. S. Heinman, distr.) 

The evolution of film in all its various 
aspects is traced in Twenty Years of 
Cinema in Venice, a mass volume which 
examines film-making trends and achieve- 
ments of the countries participating in 
the oldest international film festival. 
Herman G. Weinberg aptly surveys the 
US. contribution. (W. S. Heinman, distr.) 

Underwater Photography and Television 
discloses the amazing practices of sub- 
aquatic picture-taking evolved by master 
diver E. R. Cross: (Exposition, publ.) 

Lyne S. Trimble, a UCLA faculty mem- 
ber, provides, with Color in Motion Pic- 
tures and Television, a scholarly and com- 
prehensive study of the basic concepts of 
his subject. (Optical Standards, publ.) 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


In John Bainbridge’s meticulously re- 
searched Garbo, the “most magnetic 
woman of her generation” emerges in a 
life-size and fascinating portrait, replete 
with intimate details, sensitive comments 
and fine illustrations. (Doubleday, publ.) 

Ethel Barrymore’s Memories is the dig- 
nified autobiography of a great actress, 
told with a casual candor that reveals the 
true depth of her vibrant and richly human 
personality. (Harper, publ.) 

In The Story of Cuddles, rotund co- 
median S. Z. Sakall relates with humor 
and charm the tale of what he calls “my 
life under Emperor Franz Joseph, Adolf 
Hitler and the Warner Brothers.” (W. S. 
Heinman, distr.) 

Famous names, amusing anecdotes, and 
a great deal of trivia mark George Jessel’s 
This Way, Miss, a colorful book of show 
business recollections. (Holt, publ.) 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 


Carroll O’Meara’s Television Program 
Production is a notable contribution to 
knowledge of the many elements that go 
into the efficient planning of a successful 
show. (Ronald Press, publ.) 

The 1955 issue of NARTB’s Film 
Manual, edited by Dan W. Shields, is a 
thorough and authoritative survey of the 
constantly growing use of film in regular 
television programming. (NARTB, publ.) 

How to Write for Television, edited by 
NBC’s William I. Kaufman, offers valu- 
able advice by ten established writers on 
what it takes to create a marketable 
television script. (Hastings House, publ.) 

Every significant aspect of video pro- 
gramming is covered in the comprehensive 
Thirty-Two Television Talks by top tech- 
nicians in the field. (BMI, publ.) 


“SPONSORED BY...” 


The Association of National Advertisers 
has published a most enlightening survey 
of the use of motion pictures for com- 
mercial purposes. The Dollars and Sense 
of Business Films is the result of a two 
year study by ANA’s Film Steering Com- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of 
John Flory of Eastman Kodak. 

This useful volume analyses the cost 
and circulation of 157 business-sponsored 
films, substantiates its detailed findings 
with exhaustive statistical data, and is a 
most significant promotional booster for 
the ever expanding field of industrial 
film production. 


ON THE MAGAZINE RACK 


As an articulate and intelligent spokes- 
man for the top layer of the film industry, 
the Journal of the Screen Producers Guild 
(Apr. 55) presents a lively symposium on 
“How do they sell our pictures?”, where 
exhibitors, ad men, film critics and pro- 
ducers freely speak their minds . . . The 
latest issue of Hollywood Review offers a 
timely study of contrasting trends between 
films and tv ... The British quarterly 
Sight and Sound for Spring 55 carries an 
exciting interview with director Luis (The 
Young and the Damned) Bunuel .. . 
Shooting of Oklahoma! in the 65mm 
Todd-AO process is enthusiastically dis- 
cussed by ace cameraman Robert Sturtees 
in American Cinematographer (Apr. 55) 

- In its second issue, Film Culture keeps 
up, with remarkable consistency, its in- 
tellectual though realistic approach to 
the basic problems of film form and con- 
tents ... In the Spring 55 issue of the 
Quarterly of Film, Radio & TV, the con- 
tribution of British inventor Friese-Greene 
to the progress of movies is scholarly re- 
examined and duly praised ... Little known 
details on the early days of amateur 
cinema are revealed in the SMPTE Journal 
(Mar. 55) . . . The Canadian Television 
and Motion Picture Review (Mar. 55) pre- 
sents a documented survey of the Do- 
minion’s growing television activities . 


Three Exciting Art Films 


DONG “A superb biogr 
KINGMAN jhe noted Chinese 


American Artist." Howard Thompson, 
New York Times. 


“A superb biographical 


lémm color, 15 minutes 
Rental: $15.00 Sale: $175.00 
a 


NEW WAYS OF SEEING — 


"A Lesson in Art With Ben Karp" 

"The spectator is thrilled and excited 
by the presentation by Ben Karp, who 
leads the student into a new and won- 
derful world of light, color, movement 
and self-expression.” Larry Argiro, 
President, New York State Art 


Teachers Association. 
Produced by Roger Tilton. 


16mm color, 15 minutes 
Rental: Sale: $150.00 


RENOIR Psat is a welcome change 
‘om the many art pictures 
whose tiiane borrow the artist's color 
style and discretion only to abuse it for 
extraneous aims . . . the pictorial treat- 
ment is happily tasteful, respectful and 
craftsmanlike." Cecile Starr, The Sat- 
urday Review. 
16mm color, 23 minutes 
Rental: $20.00 Sale: $200.00 


Send for complete catalog. 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 E. 37th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y 
Dept. FN 
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CIVIC AMBASSADORS 


By JOHN DRISCOLL, formerly in charge of 

production for a commercial firm, now on the 

faculty of Pennsylvania State University at 
State College, Pa... . 


INVITATION TO NEW YORK was chosen 
by the Lord and Taylor department store 
‘or its “Tribute to New York" celebration. 
[Dynamic Films for American Airlines) 


THE TOWN THAT CAME BACK | 
pride in the community's opportu 
(A Ford Motor Company produc 


N the area of civic promotion few 
of communication have been 
as successful as the advertising motion 
picture. Although the employment of 
films in furthering civic and commercial 
ideals of a community is a relatively new 
development, it is rapidly becoming the 
expected thing on the American public 
relations’ scene. From Montgomery to 
Seattle, from Maine to California, the 
motion picture is being used to journalize 
the desired aspects of the community to 
local populace and more remote groups. 
Detroit, Shreveport, Lorrain, Chatta- 
nooga, Wilkes-Barre, Fort Lauderdale, 
San Antonio, Washington D.C., San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Atlanta are but 
a few of the cities now boasting 16mm 
motion pictures. Large cities such as New 
York, of course, have long been the cine- 
matographer’s model. Smaller communi- 
ties likewise now have their own screen 
samples, e.g. Niagara Falls’ It’s Your 
Town and Pensacola’s Crry oF Five 
Fiacs. Across the nation, town and 
metropolis are showing a marked interest 
in film as a propaganda tool. 


Many Values 

The motivation behind such produc- 
tions is seldom pure altruism. Generally 
it is good old American business sense 
which causes a city development com- 
mission or business group to back finan- 
cially this type of public relations film. 
That this is so is shown in the investment 
being made in such films. Although some 
of them are local amateur work, most are 
professional productions often costing as 
high as $75,000. By furnishing films of 
this type to television stations throughout 
the country, a civic group can reach more 
people than by any pamphlet or bro- 
chure that could be printed. This, of 
course, is in addition to the thousands it 
can reach by sending prints of the film 
to business and social groups. A film also 
provides an impressive selling tool with 
which to build community pride and 
awareness within its own area. Where 
young people tend to emigrate, a motion 
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picture revealing unfamiliar facets of the 
economy can be a valuable force in keep- 
ing its youth within the community. 
Because of its wide audience potential, 
the 16mm film has appeal particularly 
for Chambers of Commerce and tourist 
bureaus. As the full-time occupation of 
these groups is putting their city or town 
“on the map,” it is only natural they 
should want to use every tool of com- 
munication feasible. The direct benefits 
of such organizations are not always im- 


mediately discernible or readily measured. 


They can be considerable, however, in 
the case of alert groups and often produce 
far-reaching effects, particularly as_re- 
gards attracting new industry. 

Announcements in the New York 
papers such as the Wall Street Journal 
constantly reveal industrial expansion. 
Bits of information of such nature are 
immediately followed up by Chambers of 
Commerce in many areas, inviting the ex- 
panding corporations to build plants on 
“ideal and tax-free” industrial sites. 
Sometimes land is even donated by far- 
sighted business men interested in the 
appearance of new industries. When 
people are willing to go to such extremes 
in “offering the key to the city,” they are 
certainly in need of getting their story 
to as many out-of-town business people 
as possible. This is where the 16mm 
sound film makes a better and less ex- 
pensive salesman than a personal repre- 
sentative. 


Knoxville Proves It 

Recently the following statement ap- 
peared on the front page of the Knoxville 
News Sentinel: 


“Knoxville has a prospect for a 
big new industry as a result of the 
showing here of the film, ‘KNoxviLLE 
—PROFILE OF A City.’” 

George E. Stringfellow, senior 
vice president of Edison Industries, 
of Orange, N. J., saw the film at a 
Shrine meeting Wednesday. Speak- 
ing at the Kiwanis Club yesterday, 
Mr. Stringfellow said: 


“I was especially impressed with 
this film. My company is making 
plans for a $6,000,000 expansion 
program. We had not even con- 
sidered Knoxville, but now I assure 
you that Knoxville definitely will 
be considered.” 

Needless to say, the Knoxville Chamber 
of Commerce felt its investment of some 
$20,000 in a color film was already paying 
off, even though the film had been re- 
leased only a few weeks previous. In the 
past year alone this film has reached an 
estimated audience of more than a mi*ion 
people. At the same time the city has 
enjoyed industrial and commercial ex- 
estimated audience of more than a million 
dollars. Just how much of the latter can 
be ascribed to the motion picture is not 
known, but certainly it has contributed 
no small amount. 


The Recipe 


What makes a good community film? 
As in theatrical motion pictures, the script 
is paramount. Desired wide audience ap- 
peal can only be achieved by careful ex- 
position of the facts to be presented. 
“Careful” exposition is hardly the correct 
terminology. It must be “shrewd” ex- 
position to compete for the attention of 
far-off business executives. Probably the 
script pattern which has proven most 
successful is not truly documentary in the 
lyric or classical sense. Actually the the- 
matic presentation must be more com- 
mercial in nature, taking up where the 
travelogue leaves off, progressing towards 
the editorial form with heavy emphasis 
upon municipal services and industry. 
This allows the editor to build pace and 
movement of a different nature than that 
in the travelogues or the message films of 
Van Dyke or Lorenz in the 1930s. 

Admittedly, promotional organizations 
will not pay for films which are truly 
objective in content. They demand too 
often a picture which puts the “best foot 
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Anti-Defamation League 


(Continued from page 17) 


the telecast itself, and arranging commu- 
nity viewing groups for discussion of 
the program and its local implica- 
tions. This kind of involvement helps a 
mass audience program obtain for itself 
some of the impact obtained by a discus- 
sion film designed for specific group 
presentation. 


Research and Testing 


To insure maximum effectiveness and 
impact for its materials, the Audio-Visual 
Department of the ADL, in cooperation 
with the League’s research staff, carries 
on a program of scientific testing under 
all possible conditions. ADL’s films in 
particular are audience-tested several 
months before they are released, during 
which period corrections are made in the 
film itself, and information is obtained 
as basis for teaching and discussion guides. 
After its release too, periodic checks are 


taken to measure the impact of a given 
film in terms of its purpose. 


Audience Scope 


How many people have seen ADL 
films and filmstrips or have listened to 
ADL recordings and discussions would be 
impossible to compute, but their number 
must run into many millions. Most of 
the ADL films are cleared for television 
without a fee and last year, as an instance, 
these received more than 300 telecast 
showings. 


A Decade of Production 


It is almost ten years since an increased 
audio-visual budget, plus a need for more 
specifically designed materials, resulted 
in the League’s first film, ONE PEopLr. 
It is the same number of years since a 


SOME MAJOR ADL AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


All ADL produced, and many ADL promoted materials, are available from ADL 
Regional Offices. In the lists here given, ADL'’s own productions are starred, to 
distinguished them from “outside” productions recommended and used in the 


ADL program. 


@ AMERICANS ALL, BOUNDARY LINEs, BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, * THE CHALLENGE, DON’T 
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BE A SUCKER, *CAN WE IMMUNIZE AGAINST PREJUDICE, FREEDOM TO LEARN, FREEDOM 
to Reap, *HeriraGeE. *H1iGH WALL, House I Live IN, MAKE Way For YouTH, NEw 
AMERICANS, *No Easy ANSWER, Or HuMAN RuGHTs, ONE Gop, *ONE PEOPLE, 
PicrurE IN Your MINp, *PREJuDICE, *RuMorR, *SinG A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP, SKIPPER 
LEARNS A LESSON, SECURE THE BLESSINGS, *To LivE TOGETHER, TOYMAKER, * WANTED 
—A PLACE To Live, *WHIcH Way For HuMAN RiucuHts, *Your NEIGHBOR CELEBRATES 


Filmstrips 


*ApouT PEOPLE, AMERICAN RELIGIOUS HoLIDAys, CULTURE AND CREED, UNITED 
NaTions Fitmstrips, IsRAEL SERIES, FREE TO BE DIFFERENT, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Carver, How To BE Happy AND Free, THE House or Gop, *NONE so BLIND, JEWs 
SETTLE IN NEw AMSTERDAM, * THE STORY OF Our Town, *WE LIiIvE IN PEACE, THE 
MAPLE STREET ALL-AMERICANS, *RUMOR CLINIC, SPIRAL OF SOCIAL CHANGE, ONE 


Wortp or None, To SEcurRE THESE RiGHTs, *LiTTLE SONGS ON BiG SuBJECTs, 
Story OF HANUKKAH. 


Recordings 


*LiTTLe Soncs ON Bic Susjects. ONE Gop, *Sinc A SONG OF FRIENDSH}Y...the follow- 
ing 15- min. programs in series of 13 subjects, i.e. *THE AMERICAN DREAM, * THESE 
GREAT AMERICANS, *STORIES TO REMEMBER, THE NEW FRONTIER . . . two series of six 
15-min. programs, i.e. *Ix Prossrmo (The Man Next Door) and *Rownosc I. 
BraTertwo (A Man and His Brother) . . . the following series of 13 half-hour 
programs: *Decision, WAYS OF MANKIND, and JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE. 


master was cut for the first series of re- 
cordings. 

Today, thousands of prints of dozens 
of ADL-produced and promoted films and 
filmstrips, along with thousands of press- 
ings of a hundred different transcriptions, 
are being utilized in communities through- 
out the country. In all kinds of meetings, 
as part of all kinds of workshops and 
campaigns, in the classroom, over the air 
and by every possible means, ADL’s audio- 
visual “tools” are helping to program for 
democracy, and to stimulate enlightened 


action in the name and cause of brother- 
hood. 


‘Make 
Lasting. 

Impressions 
with / 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


OF PROFESSIONAL 
QUALITY 


> TEACH 
valuable lessons in Christian 
living 
> CHALLENGE 
group thinking 
> AWAKEN 
new interest in your churck 
program 
> ENCOURAGE 
bs material support and sharing 
Ee of time and talents 
> STIMULATE 
spiritual growth and 
development 
> FOCUS 


attention on better family 
and group relationships 


MAKE LASTING 
IMPRESSIONS 
WITH 
BFC FILMS. 


| Send for free catalog of films 
4 and name of your nearest film 
rental library. 
t 


, Write to Dept. N 
BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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USES OF DIVERSITY 


S we look at the lists of filmstrips 
today it is interesting to note the di- 
versity of subject matter included, and 
the many areas in which material is 
available for curriculum use. This means, 
of course, that with increased material 
available we can begin to give more 
thought to the ways of using it. If there 
is only one filmstrip on a subject, then 
little more can be said for the moment. 
If there are two or three in a subject area, 
then there is possibility of using one for 
introducing study, one for review, and 
one for special research. 

There are so many potentials for film- 
strip utilization. Three or four frames 
shown at a particular moment, discussed 
in the light of their meaning, and really 
used as a background against which to 
conduct study, make for a true learning 
situation. The rest of that filmstrip need 
not be used until a later time. There is 
no law which says that an entire filmstrip 
must be projected every time it is used. 
There are many occasions when certain 
parts need to be projected several times 
over in order to assure results. All this 
adds up to the fact that a good filmstrip, 
well used, is a versatile, effective instruc- 
tional aid. 


History, Secial Studies 


© Citizen’s Committee for the Hoover 
Report (441 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.)— 
Any group interested in keeping abreast 
of political and economic affairs will find 
a use for Your STAKE IN BETTER GOVERN- 
MENT, a sound filmstrip designed to pre- 
sent a report of the activities and ac- 
complishments of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. The presentation is by means of 
cartoon drawings, the plea is for better 
citizen cooperation in community affairs. 
Study clubs or classes concerned with 
analyzing the work of pressure groups 
will find material of value here, as will 
those interested in civic education and 
the role of the individual citizen in today’s 
society. The recording that accompanies 
the strip provides a narration and running 
commentary for the report, but the strip 
is also effective when used silent. 


© Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.)—It is important for all 
today to try to understand the basis on 
which free man has built his world. In 
a series of 8 color filmstrips, MAN AND His 
FiGHT FoR FREEDOM, the story is presented 
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from the early beginnings of learning to 
build cities, to communicate, trade, work, 
make laws, establish governments. The 
striving for the preservation of liberty is 
the central theme. Pamphlet material 
accompanies each filmstrip. The material 
is for high school, college and adult 
groups, and the purpose is to provoke dis- 
cussion via portrayal of the outstanding 
episodes in the world’s struggle for indi- 
vidual freedom. Certainly this is timely 
material in the light of current stirrings 
and rumblings among the people of to- 
day’s world. This type of filmstrip, pre- 
senting facts and events, can also be well 
used to stimulate and encourage recourse 
to books and other instructional and in- 
formational resources. 


© International Educational Materials 
Corp. (Floral Park, N.Y.)—Studies of 
great persons are always timely. THE 
Story OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN gives us, in 
color, a biography of the great president. 
It places the outstanding events of his 
life in sequence, shows how they con- 
tributed to his personal development, 
and what this meant to his career as a 
national leader and hero. The art work 
is good and the information included will 
be found useful for all grade levels. Use 
need not be limited to that time of study 
incident to Lincoln’s birthday. This will 
fit into social studies and history study 
at any time. 


© Young America Films Inc. (18 E. 41st 
St., N.Y. 17)—Whenever we study events 
and peoples of the past we need a vehicle 
to transport us back into the scenes of 
other times. Lire IN ANCIENT TIMEs takes 
the viewer back to the days of the stone 
age, ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and a 
village and castle of the middle ages. The 
intent is to show how the old world peo- 
ples and events in those days, laid the 
foundation for many of the happenings of 
our own history. The stories are well pre- 
sented, the drawings are good and mean- 
ingful, the facts are important ones in the 
sequence of the world chronicle. 


From LIFE IN ANCIENT TIMES ... 


Here, het artists were at work. Pol 
mined. poe color the 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 
wi Associate Professor, Department of 


ried it to New Orleans 


Steamboats 
plantations the Mississippi ‘and 
© Museum Extension Service (10 E. 43rd 
St., N.Y.C. 17)—Cotton has played a lead. 
ing role in world trade and history for 
many years, and certainly cotton has been 
a leading actor in the history of eur own 
country. WHEN Cotton Was is an 
extremely interesting pictorial history of 
this commodity. This strip shows how 
cotton grows, and something of its his 
torical background in ancient India, its 
journeying to the kingdom of Alexander 
the Great, to Europe, and finally to the 
Western hemisphere. The story then 
proceeds to delineate life along the 
Mississippi, and the Civil War. Any study 
or consideration of this period in our 
history necessitates an understanding of 
cotton and an appreciation of what it 
has meant to the Southern States. This 
filmstrip contains much excellent research 
and valuable information for such study. 


© United World Films Inc. (1445 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C.)—Familiar as a film series, 
Tue EartH anp Its PEOPLE is now re 
leased also in a series of 36 filmstrips 
which bring us again into intimacy with 
peoples and lands in all sections of the 
globe. The currently available filmstrips 
in this series include MOUNTAIN FARMERS 
OF SWITZERLAND, FARMER-FISHERMAN OF 
Norway, Eskimo SEA Hunters, FARMING 
SouTH Cuina, Desert NomMaps, NoMADs 
OF THE JUNGLE, and A U.S. Communm 
AND Its Citizens. In each instance there 
is a teacher’s guide with suggestions for 
word study, discussion topics, and cur 
riculum correlation activities. As thes 
strips are made up of photographs taken 
on location by the master craftsmen who 
made THe EarTH AND ITs Peoptes films, 
these filmstrips are characterized by a rart 
quality of absolute reality and give the 
feeling of a personal visit to each of 
the areas pictured. They are an excellent 


background for regional geography, fo! 
world affairs, and for social studies. 
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e New York Times (229 W. 43rd St., 
N.Y.)—For material lending itself to dis- 
cussion periods, student forums and world 
affairs study units we have come to look 
to the New York Times current events 
filmstrips. Among the releases over the 
past several months, COMEBACK FoR GER- 
mANy and THE East: Crossroads 
of Three Continents have fulfilled this 
expectation and give more than adequate 
information. Another strip, NEw Con- 
quests OF NATuRE, provides information 
about ways in which man has conquered 
vast forces of nature such as the polar 
regions, high mountains, atomic power. 
There is much in this strip to challenge 
student imagination, and it provides good 
motivation material for many projects. 


Music and Drama 

e Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
(Wilmette, Ill.) in its Storms FROM 
SHAKESPEARE series, provides pictorial 
condensation, in color, of MACBETH, 
Henry V, Jucius Cagsar, As You 
Lie It, and A MisuMMER NIGHT’s 
Dream. The drawings of these filmstrips 
have a fine Elizabethan flavor, and the 
essential theme of each of Shakespeare's 
stories is intact. High school and college 


students of literature will find these strips 
helpful for visualizing and understanding 
Shakespearean drama. They should also 
find them helpful when planning the 
costumes and settings for presentations of 
these plays. 


© Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.)—Music 
means so much to all of us, and it is im- 
portant to understand and appreciate the 
stories behind some of our best known 
musical works. THE Stories OF Music 
Crassics is a filmstrip series designed 
for this purpose. The stories illustrated 
are SCHEHERAZADE, SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
TELL, SWAN LAKE, THE Bar- 
TERED BripE, and MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
Dream. The art work in all of the strips 
is delightful, and in each instance seems 
to catch the feeling of both the story and 
the musical setting. Such pictures help to 
create an atmosphere conducive to pleas- 
ant learning. Pupils of varying ages will 
find them attractive and appealing. They 
can be shown over and over again. They 
have value for literature, language arts, 
social studies, and for music work—es- 
pecially in connection with playing re- 
cordings of the scores. 


Asian Earth 


Their complete dependence on un- 
predictable nature, their love of the land, 
the rigors of their existence, their rela- 
tionship to the landowner and the money- 
lender are frankly portrayed. How they 
build a home, make their own fuel, cook, 
bathe, beautify themselves, cultivate rice, 
suffer a starvation period and continue 
meanwhile to pray and believe, all this 
and more is shown. The mother’s use of 
such phraseology as “the father of the 
father of my sons” in speaking of her 
father-in-law, accentuates the rigid family 
and social relationships. These are well 
drawn, as are the strong interrelationships 


Saugus Restoration 


Ironworks are uncovered in back yards, 
underneath flower gardens or roads. Cen- 
tral Street is re-routed so thé archaeolo- 
gists can dig below it for the old water 
wheel. Among the exciting finds is. the 
500-pound head of the forge hammer. 


Historians searched musty records for 
methods of work transmitted from father 
to son in revolutionary times. These were 
taught to modern craftsmen who worked 
with architects and engineers to restore 
buildings and equipment in exact replica. 
The film is rich in such historic high- 
lights, our only complaint with it being, 
the viewer is not given a good enough 
Steen look at the completed whole. 
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of social, economic and religious life, 
and give some idea of the enormity and 
complexity of the problems facing the 
Indian government. 

The plague of locusts is a photographic 
and dramatic highlight. There is also a 
religious festival, and a cremation. We 
wonder about the cremation for young 
audiences and would advise preparation 
for this sequence. Otherwise AsiAN EARTH 
is for all types of audience. —R. LEE 


22 mins., color. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Atlantis Productions Inc., P.O. 
Box 46216, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


(Continued from page 8) 


The iron industry, oldest in the nation, 
has grown from a $165,000 to an $8 bil- 
lion dollar enterprise employing three- 
quarter million people. This film is a re- 
minder of that growth, and is excellent 
industry public relations. Tightly packed 
with information, it is well organized, its 


sound and photography are of a high | 


quality, and such shots as the winter 
scene and the “Keeping Room” are like 


Currier and Ives. 


—MaADELINE S. FRIEDLANDER 


15 mins., color. Made by Filmfax Pro- 
ductions, N.Y.C., for the First Iron Works 
Association and the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Available from the latter, 
350 - Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 


CARLIN FILMS 


presents 


Two fine films from its 
“Window on the World” Series... 


SUSHILA’S PILGRIMAGE 


Honored as one of the best 
educational films produced in 1954 
at the Columbus Film Festival 


THE AMERICAN FLAMINGO 


1955 Golden Reel Award Winner 


Produced with the cooperation 
of The National Audubon Society 


Two highly popular films 
from its “Know Your Next- 
Door Neighbor Series” for 
children and young people . .. 


Filmed in the interior of the 
French Cameroons 


HONSHU HOLIDAY 


Filmed at festival-time in Japan 


For the Church Field — a 
revealing film on India 

related to the current 

foreign mission study theme . . . 


A VISIT TO VELLORE 


All films are 1334 minutes in length, 
sound, color . . . Prints available in 
color (from the original) at $110 and 
in black and white at $50. Rental price in 
color $6.00. 


Carlin Films, Inc. 
450 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 


ideal ART PROGRAM for your 
CLUB - SCHOOL - FILM LIBRARY , 
Robert Lockard's 


DP DP DD DDD DD 


For information write: 


Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lubbock, Texas 


An original and sociological 
film presentation 


“THE GOOD BEGINNING” 


special exercises for children. 
Age level: 3 to 8 


GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTIONS INC. 
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ART 
A landscape fully developed with a fine 
balance of emphasis on design and 
techinque 
16mm. Sound-Color 18 min. 
Rental: $10.00 — Sale $200.00 : 
| 
1921 HILLHURST AVE. i 
Hellywoed 27, California 
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The Sound Track 


By GRACE GOODMAN 


SOUND SLIDEFILM CONFERENCE 
GOLDEN REEL WINNERS 


T was gratifying to the enthusiasts of 
the sound filmstrip to observe the re- 
sponse to the first national showcase of 
this medium. Designated as the Sound 
Slidefilm Conference, it was a part of the 
recent American Film Assembly and 
Golden Reel Award, in New York City. 
The 16mm film for years now has had 
opportunities to be publicly viewed, criti- 
cized and rated in many a contest, festival 
and conference. Because of the successful 
efforts of the Sound Slidefilm Conference 
Committee headed by Robert Shoemaker 


@ INDUSTRY e 
SOMETHING TO LIVE BY 


MPLOYING simple cartoon visuali- 

zations and treating a serious intra- 
mural problem with a certain lightness of 
touch but with sincerity and good sense, 
the purpose of this filmstrip is to im- 
press supervisory personnel with the im- 
portance of abiding strictly by the pro- 
visions of labor-management contracts. 
Winner of the Golden Reel Award in 


the Industry category, it ably points up 
various types of agreements, written or 


otherwise, by which individuals and 
societies live; and ably makes its point 
that, the more complicated the organiza- 
tion involved, the more necessary it is 
to stick to an agreement once it is made 
since any deviation, no matter how ap- 
parently trivial, can result in chaos. 
Designed for the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion specifically, this could be used by 
many companies. The problem it tackles 
is not unique with Studebaker. This re- 
viewer wonders, however, if the “dese” 
and “dose” elements of its narrative were 
intended as comic relief, and whether its 
values would not have been enhanced by 
allowing the supervisor a little more dig- 


(Continued on page 29) 


of DuKane Corporation and assisted by 
Norma Barts of the Film Council of 
America, the sound filmstrip industry 
would seem to be on its way to a Cco- 
ordination of its efforts toward the goal 
of more effective productions. 


In this first Sound Slidefilm Competi- 
tion there were 84 entries, a surprising 
number. Divided into the categories of 
Education, Industry and Religion, they 
were judged accordingly to statements of 
purpose submitted by their entrants. 


@ EDUCATION e 
SULAMITH FINDS 
TOMORROW 


ITH both objectivity and sensitivity, 

this Golden Reel Award winner in 

the Education category paints a realistic 
picture of the squalid ghetto against a 
vibrant background of hope in Israel. 
Designed specifically as a fund-raising de- 
vice, it dramatizes the work of the Youth 
Aliyah movement which, ever the past 
twenty years, has rescued more than 
70,000 children and young people from 
72 countries. Sulamith is fourteen and 
an orphan when this story begins in the 
“Mellah,” the Casablanca ghetto. Here 
the Jewish community lives in the dignity 
of tradition and decadence of poverty, 
disease and misfortune, and here—despite 
efforts on the part of the French and 
Israeli—trachoma, ringworm and_ tuber- 
culosis make for a ten year life expectancy. 
For Dov Yardeni, a representative of 
the Youth Aliyah Department of the 
Jewish Agency, Sulamith is an eager guide 
in the teeming “Mellah.” With a sewing 
machine perhaps, a few simple tools or 
shoemaking implements, with a meager 
complement of cane for chair-making, its 


(Continued on page 27) 


@ RELIGION e 
COUNSELLING FOR CHURCH 


VOCATIONS 


OLDEN Reel Award winner in the 

category of Religion, this sound film 
strip is designed especially for non-pro- 
fessional counselors in the church field. 
Well organized, it illustrates the basic 
principles of counselling through the 
stories of two young people. 

The young man who thought he did 
not want to be a minister, though his 
family wishes him to be, discovers—by 
clarification of his personal problems 
through talking to a patient listener and 
gentle guide—that he really does want the 
ministry. Because the counselor does not 
moralize or condemn, he talks out the 
hostility toward his mother which has 
been confusing him. This episode points 
up the fact that there are no easy answers 
in counselling, and that the counselor, 
while indicating interest, must not go 
beyond guiding young people into under- 
standing themselves, their problems and 
aspirations, then leave the decision to 
them. 

The second episode involves a young 
woman who thinks she wants to be a 
missionary nurse but is faced with a 
financial problem. It is also discovered 
that she has little aptitude in the physical 
sciences. The facilities of professional 
psychology reveal her aptitudes to be in 
the direction of the social sciences. The 
girl’s eventual decision is that social serv- 
ice work in the church field will suit her 
better than nursing. The principles for 
locating information and possible as 
sistance in the areas of difficulty are ef- 
rectively demonstrated by this episode. 

The fact that no “pat” answers are 
presented makes COUNSELING FoR CHURCH 
VocaTIONs a very mature addition to the 
library of literature and visual aids on 
vocational guidance. 


27 mins., b&w. With 33-1/3 rpm record. 
Produced by the Radio and Film Com- 
mission of the Methodist Church. For 
sale by the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, Box 871, Nashville, 
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Hazel Greenwald, head of Hadassah's film de- 


S partment, is introduced by Dr. Paul Wagner, 


executive president of the Film Council of 
America. The Kodachromes for SULAMITH 
FINDS TOMORROW were taken by Mrs. 
Greenwald, in Israel and Morocce. The script 
for this Education category winner was written 
by Mina Brownstone and Isidore Abramowitz. 


Sulamith (From page 26) 


people struggle for self-support. With 
pride Sulamith introduces Dov to her 
guardian, Uncle Shimshon, a patriarch 
with a magnificent face. Uncle Shimshon, 
with the perspective of the sage, tele- 
scopes the stormy history of the Jews in 
Morocco for Dov and Sulamith, from the 
conquering Vandals to the rescue of the 
philosopher-physician Maimonides and 
the refugees of the Spanish Inquisition, 
the indignities and persecutions inflicted 
by fanatic Moslems, and the introduction 
of modern technology into Morocco. As 
Uncle Shimshon speaks we see mechanized 
industries in which young boys work 
long, hard hours for penny wages, and 
armed guards who are ever-present re- 
minders of boycotts, of programs, and the 
dangers of fanatic nationalism. The only 
real hope for the Jewish youth of Mo- 
rocco is the hope that comes to Sulamith 
when she is accepted for the Youth Aliyah 
program in Israel. 

From Israel Sulamith writes to her be- 
loved Uncle Shimshon about the wonders 
of good food and medical care she finds 
there, about fresh air and the pride there 
is in tilling the soil. As she closes her 
enthusiastic letter, there are scenes of 
healthy young people engaged in con- 
structive farm work, and enjoying the 
companionship of a common goal. 

This beautifully paced and _ lyrically 
written story shatters the cliché that the 
flmstrip can only educate and train, 
can never persuade nor motivate. We be- 
lieve SULAMITH Finps Tomorrow will en- 
courage audiences to dig deep down and 
come up with tangible support for the 
rescue of many more Sulamiths. Commen- 
dation is further earned by this sound 
flmstrip for its emphasis on the positive 


future instead of the bitter, morbid past. 


20 mins., color with 33-1/3 rpm record. 

Produced by Youth Aliyah Department 

of the Jewish Agency. For sale from 
Hadassah, 136 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 
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Education 
BALANCE AND BLEND—Produced by 


Pilot Productions Inc., for the Society 
for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America, Inc. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING—Producer, Du- 


Kane Corporation 


Industry 
HOW TO GET BETTER CLAY TILE IN- 


STALLATIONS—Produced by William 
P. Gottlieb Co., sponsored by the 
Tile Council of America 


RECOGNITION OF MERIT CERTIFICATES— 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: ITS STORY—Pro- 
duced by Kling Film Productions, 
sponsored by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America 


Religion 


THE INCARNATION—Unit 5 (THE 
CREED: THE ST. JOHN’S CATECH- 
ISM)—Produced by St. John's Uni- 
versity for the Declan X. McMuller 
Co. Inc. 


THE SHEPHERD'S GIFT—Produced by 
Alexark and Norsim, Inc. 


Evaluated and Recommended {or 


A Bell and Howell photo 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE CLASSES in 
JOURNALISM and SOCIAL STUDIES 


Es 
RE 


< 


opinion. This is illustrated by means of par- 
incidents, including that of the editor 
attending a local il meeting 

sup- 


The teachers who evaluated “LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” sai 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 30. 
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3 
| 
EWSPAPER” | 
4 
f. 
re 
This deals with a service that is funda- _ ported by local opinion, he succeeds in effect- 
mental to the life of any community—the ing a minor reform. The film takes us from the 
local newspaper. Both the high school social _ collection of news to the printing presses and 
studies teachers and the journalism teachers _ finally shows us how the newspaper goes out 
who evaluated it for classroom use, at the to be read eagerly and talked over through- 
request of the Bureau of Visual Education of out the whole community. 
cider 
sider 
these usefulness in pointing out the similarities 
senio’ and differences in how Americans and Brit- 
Th ons do things” and that for teachers who 
recognize this “the film has a great discussion 
potential.” They felt it was valuable “for the 
additional insight it gives into British indi- 
vidual and community character” and for 
“its comparison of newspapers and social 
His paper is representative of similar news- _ life in two different countries.” 
papers all over the world. Its pages reflect the 
life of a typical small country town, report- “LOCAL NEWSPAPER” 
ing events of local interest and voicing local 
B/W 20 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 
| 


FILM FACTS 
About a Country In the News! 
Arts — Science —- Music —— Newsreels 
* * Interesting * Provocative 


FILMS ABOUT POLAND 


ively 

ALSHER FILMS 

2017 S Street. Northwest (Box FN—) 

Washington 9, D.C. — DEcatur 2-8000 
Write NOW For Free Catalog 


NEW FILMS 


1. Hansel and Gretel 

2. Chipmunk and His Bird Friends 
3. Geyser Melodies 

4. Dangerous River 


and new free catalog, write 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DeLongpre Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For sale and rental prices " 


he world’s great 
literature on film 


Dramatic treatments of 
selected classics — 


Approved and endorsed 
by leading educators — 


with outstanding casts from 
the American theatre — espe- 
cially produced to stimulate 
interest in literature and the 
drama—for secondary schools 
and colleges. 


ilable. 
Titles now <— Woolley) 


by ” 
of Amontillado by 


Happy by 
i ” 
Herman Tale” by 


dynamic films, inc. 
112 West 89th Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


For Further Information Write or Call: 
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Religious and Interfaith 


(Continued from 


pages 14 and 15) 


THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE 


A warm, meaningful picture of the re- 
demption of the land and the people 
in Israel, this very good film presents 
vividly the problems of drainage, and of 
lack of water, that confront the country. 
It also points out how the Jewish National 
Fund is instrumental in the rapid trans- 
formation of arid land into prosperous 
agricultural settlements. The technical 
quality of the film is high, the script and 
narrative are simple, direct and forceful 
for all age groups. 


18 mins., color. Produced and distributed 
by the Jewish National Fund, 41 East 
42nd St., N.Y. 17. 


NO EASY ANSWER 


"prowess to assist parents in dis- 
cussing certain difficulties of which an 
example is given at the commencement 
of this film, No Easy ANSWER projects 
the problem of how to prepare school-age 
Jewish children for acceptance of them- 
selves as Jews, without selfconsciousness 
or feeling of inferiority. Cinematically 
the presentation leaves something to be 
desired. Its “real people” are obviously 
ill at ease as actors, and the whole thing 
is overlong, particularly in the discussion 
scene. It will achieve the purpose for 
which it sets out, however, and will be a 
useful tool in projecting opinion and dis- 
cussion. Although the community point 
of view is represented, No Easy ANSWER 
will be best used in Jewish circles. 


18 mins., b&w. Script and direction by 

L. Joseph Stone (Child Study Dept., 

Vassar College); photography and edit- 

ing by Joseph Bohmer; for the Anti- 

Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. For 

sale or rent by the ADL, 212 - 5th Ave., 
N.Y.C, 10. 


HOUSE OF THE CHILD 


HE Beth Hayeled (House of the 

Child) School, the setting for this 
film, is a progressive Hebrew-speaking 
school in New York City. Unrehearsed 
and unstaged, and photographed over 
the period of a year and a half, its stated 
purpose is “simply to record life in this 
bi-cultural setting.” This it does very 
well, and with validity in the field of 
nursery and elementary education. Luba 
Dinkin, director of the school, supervised 
its making and wrote the narration. Peter 
Glushanok, known for his documentary 
work, photographed it, and its original 
music score is by Gene Forrell, outstand- 
ing composer of film music. The result is 
an unusually sensitive and well produced 
motion picture that can be highly recom- 
mended to parents and teachers alike, 
for its adroit and skilful handling of 
children as for its visual and aural qual- 
ities. 

22 mins., b&w. Produced by Craftsmen 

Pictures for Ivriah. For rent and sale 


from Contemporary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th 
St., N.Y. 16. 


Filmstrips 
HEBREW LIFE IN ANCIENT 
PALESTINE: The Village 


ESIGNED as a teaching aid on He- 

brew life in Canaan, this depicts a 
village in Biblical times. For providing 
a more dramatic means of relating a 
story about this important part of Jewish 
and Biblical history it proves an effective 
tool. 


36 frames, color, text included. Produced 

and distributed by the A-V Dept., Bureau 

of Jewish Education, Los Angeles Jewish 

Community Council, 590 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Gelden Reel Leokback 


sideration of the films shown in this classi- 
fication would be complete without an- 
other reference to THE SANTA Ciaus Suit 
(Athena Films). Using puppets, as in the 
other subjects of the famous ToyMAKER 


Series, a solid lesson on spiritual realities. 


Printing of the first English New Testament 
(1525).—From OUR BIBLE: HOW IT CAME 
TO US (American Bible Society) ... 


(Continued from page 14) 


emerges. As the name indicates, this pat- 
ticular film will be most popular at 
Christmas time, but its lesson is a time 
less one. Children will love it, and the 
adult who emphasizes the material, prac 
tical things, will get a stiff jolt from it. 


Spots and Stripes deliver the message again in 
THE SANTA CLAUS SUIT, latest subject in 
the TOYMAKER series . . . 
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K “The Boor” by Chekhov tribe 
a “The Maid of Thilouse” by 
a Honore de Balzac 
“The Signalman” by Charles Th 
Dickens 
“The Queen of Spades” by 
Alexandre Pushkin aa 
“The Canterville Ghost” by 
Oscar Wilde mat 
“Dr. Heidigget’s Experiment” sim 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne al 
“The Strange Bed” by Wilkie 
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the 
this 
Chaucer 
“The Bold Dragoon” by 
Washington Irving 
“King Lear” by Shakespeare 
nd “The Doctor In Spite of Him- $$ 
self” by Moliere 
Running Time: 13 minutes 
join 


Your house should express you.—From 
THERE'S COLOR IN YOUR LIFE 
(Campus Films) . . 


Merit Winners 
(Continued from page 13) 


21. Classroom 
PHYSICAL REGIONS OF CANADA—Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada 
22. Classroom: Jr. & Sr. High School 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PLAY—Cornet Films Inc. 
23. Classroom: Jr. & Sr. High School 
SURFACE TENSION—Junior Science Inc., 
distributed by Motion Pictures for TV 
FISH OUT OF WATER—Educational Film 
Division, Moody Institute of Science 
24. Avant Garde and Experimental 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS—Oxford Univer- 
sity Experimental Film Group; distributed by 
Kinesis Inc. 
25. Cultural Value Shorts and 
Features 

CORRAL—National Film Board of Canada; 
distrubted by Film Images, N.Y. 

THE EMPEROR'S NIGHTINGALE — Jiri 
Trnka-Chekoslovak State Films (Prague); dis- 
tributed by Rembrandt Films, N.Y. 

THE MEDIUM—Walter Lowendahl (Trans- 
film) and Milton Perlman (Athena Films); dis- 
tributed by Athena, N.Y.C. 


The Winslew Boy 
(Continued from page 18) 


Cedric Harwicke as a comparatively young 
man, and Francis L. Sullivan in a very 
similar role to the one he. is now playing 
on Broadway. 

DarTMouTH, a factual short subject 
about the Royal Naval College, precedes 
the feature and sets the stage for it, in 
this program package. —R.H. 

75 mins., an Eagle Lion Films Release. 

Spot booking (with short) $17.50, series 


price $15, Lewis Film Service Inc., 1425 
E. Central, Wichita 7, Kansas. 


New Ways of Seeing 
(Continued from page 18) 


joins them and strokes vigorously on her 
father’s canvas, in her own way of seeing. 

Naive perhaps for the sophisticate, this 
flm seems excellent for general audience 
and school use. Vivian Fine’s original 
music adds interest, though according to 
one’s taste. —R. LEE 


15 mins., color. Produced by Roger Tilton 

and Prof. Karp. For rent $10 and sale 

$150 from Contemporary Films Inc., 
13 E. 37th St. N.Y.C. 16. 
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Ambassadors 


(From page 22) 

forward.” On the other hand, this is not 
unlike the vast majority of industrial 
films and can even amount to a challenge 
to the documentary director, for art with- 
in limitations can still be art. Both beauty 
and drama exist in every community. To 
capture these on film allows the imagina- 
tive film maker an opportunity to inte- 
grate the many arts within the art of the 
motion picture, and at the same time to 
contribute something to the overall good 
of the community in which he is working. 
More important than aesthetic considera- 
tions, a well made film of this type can 


(Continued on page 34) 


Semething Te Live By 


(Continued from page 26) 


nity, the worker to speak more literately. 
On the sound side it might also be 
pointed out that the frame advance signal 
is rather piercing. But these matters not- 
withstanding, SomeTHING To Live By is 
an extremely effective production which 
develops its well chosen title in a straight- 
line, convincing manner. 


15 mins., color, with 33-1/3 rpm record. 
Produced by Henry Strauss & Co. with 


Anna M. Rosenberg Associates. Free 
loan from Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind. 


EXCITING! NEW! LOW COST! 


AUDIO VISUAL METHOD 
announces NINETY 


WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 


These ninety new sound filmstrips (filmstrips 
with records) are dynamic teaching tools. It 
is heart warming to watch a teacher using 
one of them to bring new life and eager 
interest to every student in the room. 


Grade Levels: Kindergarten to Junior High 
School. 


WHEN YOU NEED THE 


ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


Classroom validity is their secret. Every word 
of lesson information has been classroom 
tested. Every student participation activity 
grew out of actual classroom use. They work! 


Subjects: Stories, History, Geography, Biolo- 
gy, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Gen- 


eral Science. 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE 


Ask Your Audio Visual Supplier 
For a Demonstration or Write 


DEPT. FN 55 DUKANE CORP. ST. CHARLES. ILL. 
| am interested in knowing about the DuKane 
Student Participation Films on the subject(s) of 
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ee FT isn’t the initial cost, it’s the up- 

keep,” is a complaint frequently 
heard about everything from marriage 
licenses to motorboats. But this complaint 
can never be made by the purchaser of an 
opaque projector, for this investment— 
while sharing many of the values of other 
audio-visual equipment—has the added 
advantage of being used to project free 
or relatively inexpensive materials. 

Once the projector has been acquired 
the school or organization can rely upon 
pupil or teacher-made, or easily collected 
materials. Still pictures, books, newspaper 
clippings, student written work or draw- 
ings, postcards, stamps, music scores, small 
objects such as coins or scientific speci- 
mens—all these things are grist to the mill 
of the opaque projector. It can be used 
with classes on all levels from kinder- 
garten through graduate school, and in all 
types of setting from small conference 
group to lecture hall. Versatile, imagina- 
tive teachers and discussion leaders are 
continually finding new uses for it, and 
creating new materials. 

Sometimes called the delineascope bal- 
opticon, or reflectoscope, the opaque pro- 
jector throws flat or nearly flat objects, or 
pictures in their original color, onto a 
screen by means of a powerful light, a 
highly polished mirror, and special lamps. 
Operating on a simple principle, it is 
being continually improved. 

One of the disadvantages of the older 
models was that they were limited to 6 x 6 
inch copy. The newer models can take 
materials up to letter sheet size [8% x 11 
inches], either horizontally or vertically. 
Some models have a “feedomatic” con- 
veyor belt which enables the projectionist 
to introduce new copy as the old is re- 
moved, without lowering the plate on 
which is is placed. This also allows for 
the projection of continuous copy in roll 


TEACHING WITH THE OPAQUE 


AN IMPORTANT AUDIO-VISUAL TOOL IN ITS OWN RIGHT, AND AN ADJUNCT FOR THE 


REVIEW OF FILM-TAUGHT LESSONS... 


By FLORENCE FREEDMAN, Ph.D. 
Department of Education, 
Hunter College, New York City 


The opaque projector is used in industry meet- 
ings for presenting graphs and charts. (Courte- 
sy, Charles Beseler & Co.) ... 


form. Some types are equipped with a 
fan so that copy is cooled and will not 
scorch or curl. Another advantage of some 
machines is a built-in pointer with which 
the projectionist can indicate the partic- 
ular part of a picture, map or graph to 
which he wishes to call attention. 

One of the chief advantages of the 
opaque projector is that it allows for 
maximum participation. The picture can 
be held on screen while it is explained 
and discussed. Sometimes a single pic- 
ture or cartoon can induce a stimulating 
discussion. In another form of participa- 
tion, students or conferees draw, write, 
collect, mount, index and store materials. 
Parents groups too can create materials 
for a school. 


In The School 


The principal use of the opaque pro- 
jector has been in the schools. In the 
kindergarten and primary grades it helps 
in picture reading, encouraging the left 
to right eye movement; in reading readi- 
ness; and in early reading. Pages from 
pre-primers and primers, or pictures with 
captions prepared by the teacher, can be 


The instructor at 
B the rear of the room 
uses the automatic 
pointer on screen, 
as he talks... 


projected; as can experiential stories 
which the children compose. Many ex- 
periences in communication as well as in 
reading take place when children describe 
pictures they have brought in, including 
family snapshots and pictures of pets. 
Even shy children lose their hesitancy to 
speak before the group when they are 
showing a picture they themselves have 
brought in and which is of group inter- 
est. Later, the opaque projector may be 
used individual or group reading. 

In many classes pupils have made their 
drawings illustrating a poem, a story, a 
theme in social studies, or a scientific proc- 
ess, into a picture-role. This is done by 
mounting on oaktag sheets fastened to- 
gether, or on shelving paper. The picture- 
roll, like a homemade filmstrip, is then 
shown by means of the opaque projector, 
and is often stored for future use. 

The opaque projector also helps to 
make large maps, murals, or scenery from 
smaller sized originals. These may be pro- 
jected onto a large “flat,” onto the black- 
board, or a sizable sheet of paper. The 
magnified outlines are then traced, and 
later filled in by the students. 


“Marking” Exam Papers 


For the teacher the opaque projector 
offers the advantage of cutting down the 
time it takes to mark papers. Students’ 
work can be projected for inspection and 
evaluation, which makes their correction 
a learning experience for the whole class. 
It has been found too that students write 
or draw more carefully and take more 
pride in their work when they know it 
will be projected. How to take a test is 
another important use, with sample tests 
projected so that individual items can be 
explained and questions asked of the 
instructor about them beforehand. 


High School, and Higher 


In English and Social Studies the pat- 
tern of the lower grades is followed, with 
the possible addition of such special les- 
sons as cartoon reading, recognition of 
symbols used in cartoons and _ posters, 
conduct of a “rumor clinic,” and study- 
ing the news story, particularly in journal- 
ism classes, by projecting examples clipped 
from newspapers and periodicals. 

In science classes students may use the 
opaque projector to illustrate their re 
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ports, using illustrations of their own mak- 
ing, or from textbooks directly, since the 
pages of a book can be projected without 
injury to the book. Teachers use it to 
make small speciments visible to a seated 
class, and experiments such as the one in 
physics illustrating the lines of force sur- 
rounding a magnet. One ingenious teach- 
er used the projector itself to teach the 
principles of light. 

In foreign language classes pictures are 
projected for description in the language 
of study. This technique is also used in 
teaching English to non-English speaking 
children, and adults. It is also used for 
projecting the words of poems or of songs, 
to be read or sung. 


College Level 


The director of the orchestra class at 
Columbia University projects musical 
score so that only one copy is necessary. 
This is particularly important in the case 
of rare scores. It also makes it possible 
for the compositions written by students 
to be played by the full complement of 
the orchestra, without the necessity for 
having copies made for each player. This 
use of the opaque projector also enables 
the players more easily to focus on the 
conductor and the score, both being 
straight ahead and in front. 

In dental schools the opaque projector 
is similarly a boon for showing intrinsic 
materials to large groups. Small models, 
samples of inlays, types of bridges, and 
photographs from current books and 
periodicals can be projected. The stu- 
dents see them clearly, in natural color; 
and the teachers are enabled to present 
graphically the latest developments in 
their subject areas. 

In the College of the City of New York 
the opaque projector has been used to 
teach retailing. One professor estimates 
that he uses it 20 to 30-per cent of the 
time in his course on textiles. He projects 
actual fabrics, and shows pictures of tex- 
tile machinery and processes. A professor 
of accounting uses the opaque to present 
corporation financial statements, reports 
to stockholders, and other up-to-date items 
of source material. 


Business and Industry 


In the world of business and industry 
the opaque projector speeds the trans- 
mission of information and enlivens con- 
ferences. Up-to-the-minute data on com- 
pany policies, procedures, techniques; on 
trends, duties and responsibilities, is now 
increasingly conveyed by means of graphic 
charts, and of cartoon. In these days too 
when so many complicated forms must 
be filled out, the opaque projector is 
often used to simplify procedure and 
limit incidence of error. The person in 
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charge takes up the problems as they arise, 
and indicates items under question by 
means of the built-in pointer. Each per- 
son who is to fill out a form meanwhile 
checks his copy with the form as it is pro- 
jected on the screen. 


Armed Services 


The opaque projector is widely used 
too in the Armed Forces Training Pro- 
gram, along with other types of audio- 
visual equipment. It is considered an 
indispensable tool, for example, in the 
Reports and Records, and in the Publica- 
tion and Filing Courses given at Arizona 
State College where, by its means, trainees 
are made acquainted with the forms and 
procedures used in the Armed Forces. 
Flash identification of aircraft or other 
objects is possible when a timer is put in 
series with the opaque projector. In this 
way and in others, it has been useful in 
the Civil Air Patrol classes at Dartmouth 
College. 


Religion 


Teachers in religious schools have also 
used the opaque projector to illustrate 
their teachings with pictures of the land 
of the Bible, news reports and pictures 
of archaeological findings, and illustra- 
tions of human relations. In this area too 
its uses are legion, and materials can be 
as up to date as today’s newspaper, or as 
old as the most ancient item preserved by 
man. What is more, if these materials 
are mounted as uniformly as possible for 
ease of handling, and if they are indexed 
for storing, they will at extremely low 
cost provide a continuing, maximum serv- 
ice in the many situations where the 
opaque projector is already used or may 
be used, to visualize and vitalize any kind 
of school, industry, or community pro- 
gram. 


Source Materials 


Books by audio-visual education au- 
thorities—Edgar Dale, Walter A. Wittich, 
Charles Schuller, Kenneth Haas, Harry 
Packer and James Kinder—appraise the 
opaque projector and make suggestions 
for its use on all levels of the school sys- 
tem. Other suggestions may be found in 


Opaque Projection Practices, a service | 


bulletin of ideas and uses submitted by 
teachers and published by the Charles 
Beseler Company of East Orange, N.J.— 
one of the three manufacturers of the 
opaque projector. The others are Squibb- 
Taylor of Dallas, Texas; and American 
Optical Company, Chelsea, Mass. Further 
information may be had from these com- 
panies. —FLORENCE FREEDMAN 
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animation 
equipment 
specialists 


Animation and Title Stands 
Compounds Optical 
Printers - Combination 
35-16 mm Process Cameras 
Stop Motion Motors 
Pegs, Punches, Reticles, 
etc. 

Prompt deliveries 

Write For Brochures: 


The ANIMATION EQUIPMENT Corp 


38 Hudson St., p’t. FN-1 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet pact 6 dr r 
cabinet holds up to 336 filmstrip cans each 
in its own compartment .. . each individu- 
ally indexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired division 


MF-3—Compact 3 drawer fil cabinet 
holds 165—1%” filmstrip 


Write Dept. FN for free catalog. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
Director of Cinematography 


16MM SETS THE PACE IN MAGNETIC SOUND 


HERE is no doubt that magnetic 

sound is here to stay. It did not take 
long for it to be adapted to motion pic- 
tures. By replacing the old optical film 
cameras or recorders with tape, the mo- 
tion picture industry has saved tens of 
thousands of dollars in time, and in qual- 
ity gained. The move to tape, however, 
has only just begun. Already some of our 
first-run wide-screen houses are using 
magnetic instead of optical tracks on the 
film, and with good reason. 


When the film industry went over to 
tape on the picture sets, sound quality 
went up. A tape recorder using magnetic 
sound can easily hit ranges that optical 
recorders cannot touch. A good tape 
machine without distortion can record 
up to 16,000 cycles, higher than is audible 
to many people. An optical recorder is 
only good up to 7,000 cycles or so, and 
is limited by the grain and reproduction 
problems inherent in film. Even under 
adverse conditions a good tape recorder 
can obviously record with higher fidelity 
than optical can. Not troubled by labora- 
tory developing conditions or film grain, 
tape works well under extreme variations 
of temperature and other conditions. 


The hitch to all the wonders of tape, 
however—and it has been obvious to 
engineer and layman alike—has been the 
eventual re-recording of tape on an optical 
track for projection in motion picture 
houses. What good is it to record a violin 
at 16,000 cycles if the best optical equip- 


ment in theaters such as the Radio 
City Music Hall, can project only at 6,700 
cycles and even then reduces to 6,000 
cycles because of track noises? 

The obvious answer, of course, is for 
release prints to have magnetic tracks 
instead of optical, and so we find some 
of the new film processes using it. There 
are still many obstacles to overcome be- 
fore the local theater will use magnetic 
tracks, and the sorest spot is cost in film 
reproduction. But, as in everything else, 
a way will be found, and hi-fi might be 
in the local theater sooner than is antic- 
ipated. 

The table phonograph, as stated in a 
previous article, gives higher fidelity with 
its 5-inch or 6-inch speaker than the 4500 
cycles obtained from the average 35mm 
optical track. Even more is left to be 
desired in 16mm sound. But a new day 
is dawning; and it seems to be dawning 
more quickly for 16mm. 

Because the magnetic sound track on 
film is readily available, and so too are 
the machines to record and project the 
film and sound, 16mm has the jump on 
35mm. The 16mm recorder-projector is 
handled by most camera stores and sells 
for under $900. After a film has been 
shot, a 50-mil magnetic striping is put on 
the print, which then has a sound track 
added to it by the very machine that will 
project the film. In the case of 16mm 
double-sprocketed film, a 35-mil track is 
added along the edge of the sprockets. 

(Continued on page 33) 


BUYING A MICROPHONE FOR FILM USE 


HERE has always been confusion 

about the correct microphone to buy 
for film recording. In this case the term 
“film recording” is specifically concerned 
with recording done directly on film, or 
on tape for film transfer. 

As in the case of many other products, 
the cost of a microphone does not nec- 
essarily indicate the quality of the unit. 
There are, however, certain simple means 
of checking specifications: 

A good microphone should check out 
to a minimum frequency response of 50 
to 12,000 cycles, plus or minus 3DB’s. The 
technical data sheet accompanying every 
good mike should note this basic informa- 
tion. The frequency response curve and 
the polar pattern should also be charted. 
To non-technical purchasers these terms 
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may sound alarming but the distributor 
can explain these graphs and patterns 
readily. So can a simple radio handbook, 
purchaseable almost anywhere. 

In addition to the technical informa- 
tion there should be simple physical ob- 
servations made. For example, the micro- 
phone should weigh 16-ounces or less. It 
should not reflect light that can catch in 
a camera lens during shooting, and there- 
fore should have a non-reflecting coating. 

The final tests conducted should be 
under actual working conditions. The 
most important of these should be for 
evenness of bass; presence; sibilance and 
pops (i.e. reaction of S’s and P’s); re- 
sistance to shock (i.e. whether boom or 
dolly movements will cause static or boom 
(Continued on page 33) 


Arsco Ameri- 
can Inc., N.Y. 69, 
has a new “Safe- 
Lock” stand #205 
that folds flat easi- | 
ly for storing, sets 
up on_ rubber- 
tipped tripod legs, 
locks with a lever, 
weighs 5-lbs., will 
support 10 times 
the weight of the 
average movie 
projector, retails 
for $16.95. 


© Several of the tape manufacturers now 
have a polyester base magnetic tape for 
use in recorders. This plastic tape is 
much stronger than the ordinary acetate 
base one commonly used and has greater 
freedom from shrinkage. For information: 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing, St 
Paul, Minn.; Reeves Sound Craft Corp, 
N.Y.; Orradio Industries, Opelika, Ala 


© Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, has jus 
introduced a 16mm motion picture pro 
jector for telecasting magnetic as well 
as optical sound films. The first TV pro 
jector which need not be electrically 
locked to the telecast signal, it is called 
the 614 CBVM, sells for under $2,500, 
meets JAN specifications. 


© Technical Service Inc., Livonia, Mich 
has combined the picture and souné 
qualities of the DeVrylite projector and 
the self-viewing features of the TSI Suit 
case projector into its new-concept TSI 
Duolite. A built-in TV-size screen per 
mits desk-top viewing. A lever convert 
the projector for full room use, without 
the necessity for a separate screen. Ex 
tremely portable, the equipment can k 
used for daylight viewing of either colo 
or black and white films. 


Automatic Projection Corp., N.Y.C, 
has released ““The Soundview Rear Screei 
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Unit.” Containing a folded easel type of 
screen (picture image, 11”x14”), it ac- 
commodates any “Soundview” projector 
model, has room for a slide carrier and 
extra lens, can be used in a lighted room. 
For export sales, Automatic has tied in 
with RCA International on an exclusive 


basis. 


St ® Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chi- 
?. cago, offers for professional type installa- 
h tions the “Automatic Standard” at $245. 

Switch-operated, and claiming ease of in- 
7 stallation by simple hanging from wall 
a or ceiling, it is available in eight sizes 
ell from 6’x8’ to 12’x12’. 

ally 

led l6mm Magnetic Sound 
00, (Continued from page 32) 

The sound on this film will reproduce up 
ich to 7,200 cycles, which is better than Radio 
- City Music Hall projecting optical sound. 
al It is interesting to note that heretofore 
‘uit all sound films were recorded at 24 
ISI: frames per second, but now fairly good 
per sound can be put on films that have been 
verify Snot at 16 frames per second, the amateur 
rou 2nd silent era speed. This may well mean 
Exf_ 2 bonanza for the millions of feet of 
she silent footage relegated until now to the 
lot film vaults. 

Hew It Is Done 
Y.C, What is the procedure for adding a 


Magnetic strip to your 16mm film? This 
is quite simple. The film need only be 
sent to such companies as Bell & Howell 
(Chicago), or Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
(New York City), or Byron Inc. (Wash- 
ington), or others. The price is an ap- 
proximate 3%4-cents per 16mm foot. After 
the strip is put on, a machine such as the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound 202 magnetic 
sound projector, or the RCA “400” or the 
Victor magnetic sound projector is used 
to record the track. This operation is 
similar to using any tape recorder, except 
that the projector is projecting the film at 
the same time. After this simple opera- 
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tion the film is projected once again, this 
time with its sound. 

By mixing music and sound effects with 
narration one can make the tracks as 
complicated as may be desired. Recording 
can be done in an office for simple re- 
production, or in a studio for more ad- 
vanced sound. All that is needed is the 
projector as basic unit. 

For the mere fraction of the cost of an 
optical track, excellent sound can be had. 
For the small producer, for schools, clubs, 
organizations, magnetic sound cannot be 
beaten in quality or price. It is further 
true that, as in many other film tech- 
niques, 16mm is ahead of 35mm in the 
use of magnetic sound and can serve you 
well in your next, or first, film project. 


Buying a Microphone 
(Continued from page 32) 
noises); and last but not least, resistance 
to wind blast. In this case the shape and 
screening of the mike would have a lot to 
do with performance. An improperly 
shaped mike will pick up breath as well 

as excessive wind noise on location. 
There is one other item that is im- 
portant for location shooting, particu- 
larly in factories, and that is a shielding 
for the microphone so iron filings or 
other particles that the mike’s magnet may 
attract, do not enter the microphone. 
Good mikes can be bought from $75 to 
$185 or higher. What price he wants to 
pay depends on the individual purchaser’s 
own testing for value and usefulness. 


Among the prints in 


PEERLESS Reconditioning 


are undoubtedly some which, through hard, herd 
frequent usage have been damaged — with 
the result that the impact of your message on 
audiences may be seriously diminished. 


Our many years of experience in the protec- 


useful life of your prints. BAD 


Peerless Re-Conditioning services include: 


Be 


your Film Library, there 


CR) tion, preservation and reconditioning of film on 
oH can profitably serve you in prolonging the SS 


INSPECTION CLEANING 
REPAIRS FOOTAGE REPLACEMENTS XS 
SCRATCH REMOVAL REHUMIDIFICATION 
Gas; “PEERLESS TREATMENT” TO RESIST FUTURE DAMAGE. ‘3/4, 
GN Get Longer Life for Your Prints! xee 
eh) Cost? Surprisingly low! Write for Price List. + 
VED 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 
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Coming Soon 
New films from 


McGraw-Hill 


FIVE FILMS ON 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
FROM 
EDWARD R. MURROW’S 
SEE IT NOW PROGRAM 


And 


TWO FILMS ON 
THE PROBLEM METHOD 
FROM THE 
TEACHER EDUCATION SERIES 


for further information write to: 


TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
McGRAW -HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42 St. NEW YORK 36 


Films For Young People 
(Continued from page 5) 


Most of the films we turn down are 
rejected because they are just plain dull. 
We cast a kindlier eye on these, how- 
ever, than on others that try to liven 
themselves up with tired old gags that 
would be poor enough for an adult 
audience, and are incredibly tasteless on 
a children’s program. We have winced 
at a film about parrots, in which the plot 
hinged on the male parrot’s getting into 
disgrace through chasing after a female 
not his mate, and have cringed at a 
zoo film (zoo, mind you, not circus), fea- 
turing elephants trained to act like hula 
dancers and drunks. Perhaps our feeling 
of sympathetic outrage on behalf of these 
abused animals should be extended to 
the coy child actors who make us turn in 
pain from many films, but it will be a 
long time before we can do justice to the 
curly-headed little miss who created the 
role of Goldilocks with the flutters and 
affectations of a D. W. Griffith heroine. 


Program Aims 


After we have selected our titles on the 
basis of worthwhile content and good 
technical quality, final judgment on their 
appeal to children is given by the chil- 
dren themselves. Several of our branch 
libraries have regular children’s programs 
at two, three or four week intervals, 
while others arrange occasional showings 
for special events such as an Andersen 
festival or Negro History Week. Ordi- 
narily we show two short (10 minute) films 
or one long (20 to 30 minute) film on a 
single program, which leaves time for the 
librarian to introduce them properly and 
to talk briefly about the related books 
she has put on display near the screen. 
Attendance ranges from around 25 to over 
100, and may include any age from 12- 
year-olds down to pre-schoolers brought 
along by older brothers and sisters re- 
sponsible for their care after school. 


Professional 
Junior Tripod 


—vused by more professional cameramen 
than any other tripod in the world. 


Shown with friction type head which handles all 


16mm cameras, with or without motor. 


Also 35mm B & H Eyemo, DeVry. Interchangeable 


with gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base 
and “Hi-Hat” also available. 


If you're a professional—you need 


“Professional Junior” Tripod. See 


J} 


it today. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
Try Jefrona all-purpose cement. 
Send for FREE sample. 


FRANK C FUCKER 


Amera Equipment ©. 


DEPT. F-4-14 1600 BROADWAY « NEW YORK CITY 
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Coronet's UGLY DUCKLING is well liked .. 


Our aims in using films at the libranfF 
are almost as varied as our purposes in 
circulating books. We want to familiarix 
the youngsters with classic tales they 
should all know, and find THE Story oF 
Kinc Minas (Bailey) and THe 
Duckuinc (Coronet) useful here. We can 
count on putting across information on 
subjects as diverse as marine life, North 
American Indians and lumbering, with 
CoraL WonpeERLAND (Australian News 
and Information Bureau), PUEBLO Boy 
(Ford Film Library), and Ti-JEAN Gos 
LumBerinG (National Film Board of 
Canada). To stimulate interest in hobbies 
and demonstrate clearly how-to-do-it we 
find ANnimuLes (International 
Bureau) and WonpERS OF PLANT GRrowTi 
(Churchill-Wexler) practically sure-fire. 

Unfortunately, what we can accomplish 
is still narrowly limited by the lack of 
good material. Why is there so little that 
is attractive and suitable for children on 
dancing, art, folk songs or simple hand: 
crafts, for example? Animal films o 
varying quality abound, as do fairy tale 
films in degrees of gruesomeness, but inf 
most other fields the non-classroom choice 
of quality material is surprisingly smal 
or non-existent. 

I make this provocative statement i 
the hope that scores of distributors wil] 
write in to protest that they hold a larg 
—or even a small—reservoir of fine chi.” 
dren’s films that we just haven’t heard 
about in Brooklyn. Unless reinforcement?’ 
arrive soon, we will be forced to abandot 
our front lines and retire to a few is 
lated positions supported by future fils 
society fans who will really enjoy seeing 
the same old junior classics over ant 
over again. —Mary SuHor 


Civie Ambassadors 

(Continued from page 29) x” 
tions, a well made film of this type 
be a liaison to the coming generation i 
the classroom, and an important contrib 
tion to the prestige of the community 2 
tionally and often even internationally 
as films of this category find their 
to audiences overseas through such age 
cies as the U.S. Information service, # 


become “civic ambassadors” to the worl 
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yced for Corning Glass Works 
Golden Reel Award Winner 


BLASS AND YOU 


a Hance Productions Incorporated 
heyy6 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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So They Grow 

Play Schools Association 
OES 
ofqeren With Nephrosis 
bi Charles Pfizer & Co. 


ils rd Against Sabatoge 
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€. B's Color In Your Life 
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AST STREET, NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 


OF GOLF — ETIQUETTE 
Awarded Golden Reel 
of Merit Certificate” 
USGA Film. 

nengpgan demonstrates rules. 

ndomee by Bobby Jones. 

> iso 16 mm, color soun 

fil ~ $15.00 — Sale $250.00 

eeing All inquiries to: 


an@NAL EDUCATIONAL FILMS, Inc. 
HORTHEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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on i of Prize-Winning Filmstrips 
955 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
mallg@American Patriots" "Secretarial 
r 


55 AMERICAN FILM ASSEMBLY 


wort ND SLIDEFILM COMPETITON 
Clay Tile Installations" 
44 Sireet, New York 17 MU 2-7727 


ALAN SHILIN PRODUCTIONS INC. 


LEADING 


An honored name in public relations 


and human relations films . . 
winners of an average of five national 


and international awards per year .. . 


dedicated to the documentary 


450 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


— LIKE A BOOK — 


A film is a creative effort, and the 
individualized expression of its 
creator. The contract producers in- 
vited to list themselves on this page 
are among those best known in the 
16mm industry for the personality 
of their product. 


Latest Release: ONE FOOT IN THE DOOR 
Sales Training film fer Johnson Outhoard Motors 


RICHARD MATT, INC. 


Creators of Fine Films for Industry 
Complete Production Facilities 


Il North Main St. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COLOR SLIDEFILMS 
For Industry 

COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
For Education 


The latest in equipment, and the know-how 
of a group of specialists who have produced 
over 480 color films. If you have a pro- 


duction problem, contact Henry Clay Gipson— 


 FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, 
10 E. 43rd St, N.Y. 17 


MPO’S MOTION PICTURE 


CLIENTS DURING THE 
PAST SIX MONTHS 


American Airlines 

American Society of Agricultural ‘Eugincer 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
American Hereford Association 
Campbell Soup Company 

Ford Motor Company 

General Motors Corporation 

H. P. Hood & Sons 

Johnson and Johnson 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
Outboard Marine & Manufacturing 
Remington Arms Company 

Shell Chemical Corporation 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


MPO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


WIDENING CIRCLE 


A Remarkable New 27-minute Color Film 
Made for the National Board 
Of the Y.W.C.A, 


| THREE STEPS TO START 


Golden Reel Certificate of Merit Winner, 
Human Relations Category. Made 
for the American Community 
Project of New York 
University 


REPORT FROM THE NEAR EAST 


Golden Reel Certificate of Merit Winner, 
International Relations. Made for 
the U. S. Government Foreign 
Operations Administration 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
JULIEN BRYAN 
345 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 


... Super-screen entertainment 


... cartoon feature 


Martin futher 
. . religious biography 


TOBACCOLAND, U.§.A. 


. . sponsored industrial 


COMING SOON! ARNE SUCKSDORFF's 
the great adwenture 
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Your local NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer offers practical, profes- © 


sional assistance in your audio-visual program. His membership 
in the National Audio-Visual Association is your assurance of his 


reliability and competence. A specialist in audio-visuals; your’ 
“right hand man” is a convenient source for materials, equipment 


and service. 


Whether you need help in arranging your motion. picture film 


or filmstrip program, or selecting audio-visual equipment of any 
type, or finding the right filmstrip, yeur NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer is the man to call. Just a few of his other services include 
equipment ‘rentals, complete projection service, and equipment 
repairs performed by factory-trained technicians. Your NAVA 


Audio-Visual Dealer is close at hand—and only he can furnish » 


all these important services. 


Meet your “right hand man”—for a list of NAVA dealers and 
the services they offer, write the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois. 
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